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HE publication of the text of the new Russo- 
German treaty shows, as all reasonable people 
expected, that it is wholly compatible, in 
the letter at any rate, with the obligations which 
Germany proposes to assume when she becomes a 
member of the League of Nations. This being obvious, 
its adverse critics are now confining themselves to 
comments upon the spirit whch underlies its words. 
And therein they are wise, partly because their sugges- 
tions cannot be refuted by reference to any document, 
but still more because of the undoubted fact that 
the Russo-German rapprochement, though it casts no 
doubt upon Germany’s loyalty to the ideals and 
purposes either of Locarno or of Geneva, certainly does 
threaten to thwart some of the apparent purposes of 
certain extra-League agreements which have been 
made between Poland and France and the members of 
the Little Entente. The Russo-German challenge, though 
it is not a challenge to the authority of the League, and 
still less to the “Spirit of Locarno,” is a perfectly real 
one. It isnot therefore altogether without reason that the 
Chancelleries of Warsaw and Prague and Bucharest 
Should be agog with excitement. The hollowness of 
the petty defensive edifices which they have so busily been 
rearing is revealed at the first sign of a peaceful under- 
standing between Germany and Russia. They would 
have been wiser to put their whole faith in the League 
of Nations; for if it cannot protect them, they will 
certainly never be able to protect themselves. 
* * * 
The irony of the situation, however, lies in the fact 
that the immediate result of the Russo-German agree- 











ment has been a movement not to strengthen the 
League but to exclude Germany from it. This move- 
ment appears to be favoured even in Paris. Quem deus 
vult perdere! Some of the most influential of French 
political journalists have this week been openly arguing 
that the new Treaty has changed the whole situation 
and that Germany ought not now be permitted to have 
a seat on the Council of the League. Unless this move- 
ment is crushed in the bud—as it might be if we had in 
England a government which knew its own mind and 
was capable of expressing it in clear and forcible terms— 
it seems almost certain to lead at the September meeting 
of the League to the exercise of another “ veto.” 
Germany will then, of course, withdraw her application 
for membership and the League will be virtually dead. 
For it will no longer have behind it the faith or support 
of British public opinion; Fascist Italy cares nothing 
for it; and so it will become no more than an organisa- 
tion of France and her satellites, having no clear purposes 
save to maintain the eternal sanctity of the Treaty of 
Versailles and to preserve the territorial aggrandisements 
of Poland and Rumania. And for such purposes, 
lacking British (not to mention American) support, 
it would be but a broken reed. We do not expect 
very much sense from Bucharest or Warsaw, but 
surely the politicians and publicists of Paris might 
think again before they commit themselves to so 
disastrous a course. 
. * * 

We are compelled to write about the coal situation at 
a moment when the outlook is still quite uncertain. 
But the issues at least are now a great deal clearer. It 
became evident early in the present week that the real 
aim of the coalowners in presenting their obviously 
unacceptable wage proposals was to shift the dis- 
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cussion to the question of hours, with the object of 
enforcing a return to a longer working day. A com- 
muniqué issued from the Conservative headquarters, 
and purporting to describe the Government’s attitude, 
openly urged the Press to focus attention on the question 
of hours. In short, the guns were trained upon the 
miners with the object of getting them to accept the 
one way of dealing with the immediate situation which 
the Coal Commission had decisively and completely 
rejected, on what appear to us excellent grounds. All 
this follows rather ludicrously upon the pans of praise 
with which most of our contemporaries originally greeted 
the Commission’s Report. Yet there has been no answer 
to the Commission’s objection to an increase in hours— 
that it would create widespread unemployment, and 
that it would very likely be followed by a corresponding 
increase in the working hours on the Continent, and 
thus leave the competitive situation unaffected. The 
miners, with the full support of the other Trade Unions, 
have so far refused even to discuss any increase in 
hours, and have made it plain enough that they regard 
this as a matter of principle. It ought to be clear to 
everyone that, while an increase in working hours might 
temporarily suit the coalowners, it is not only no remedy 
for the trouble, but unlikely to be even a palliative. 


* a ok 


If the “ longer hours ”’ proposal is ruled out of court, 
what of the “lower wages” proposals? Not even the 
coalowners have attempted to defend the wages offered 
in some of the districts, or even pretended to suppose 
that the miners could possibly accept them. They 
must, indeed, have been designed rather to show the 
impossiblity, in the owners’ view, of solving the problem 
in terms of wages than to be taken as the basis of a 
practicable settlement. There remains, of course, 
the question of a subsidy. But the schedule makes it 
clear that a subsidy, to be of any use, must be both 
considerable in amount and extended over a longish 
period. Such a subsidy evidently could not be justified 
unless proper steps were being taken during its currency 
to bring the industry into line with modern require- 
ments. Yet, in all the discussions of the past week, this 
vital point has hardly been touched on at all—for an 
obvious reason. It was evidently futile to discuss the 
reorganisation proposals of the Coal Commission ; for 
these are so clearly inadequate to meet the need that 
scarcely anyone now even pretends to believe in them. 
But certainly neither the coalowners nor the Govern- 
ment have yet reached the point of willingness seriously 
to consider reorganisation from a larger point of view. 
That, indeed, is the crux of the whole question, and the 
cause of the only too obvious mishandling of the situ- 
ation from start to finish. The result is that, two days 
before the subsidy is due to end, we are left with nothing 
between us and a great strike save some obviously 
impossible and useless proposals for lengthening hours 
and reducing wages to starvation level. 

* * * 


The bungling of the entire negotiation has come near 
to making a strike inevitable. And, if a strike, or a 
lock-out—it matters little which it be called—is allowed 
to begin, who can say where it is to end? Even if no 
other bodies of workers were to become directly 
involved, it might easily drag on for months, as in 1921, 
and cause a progressive dislocation of all our industries. 
The iron and steel and other heavy industries would 
soon be paralysed, and the help afforded to them in 
recent months by the coal subsidy far more than 
neutralised. One after another, our manufacturing 
industries would have to stop. But who supposes that 
this struggle, if it does begin, can be restricted to the 
miners alone? At the very outset, the questions of the 
transportation and importation of coal are bound to 
arise; and there is practically no doubt that the 


Trades Union Congress will endeavour to impose a 
boycott on all internal movements of coal. The 
International Miners’ Federation has already announced 
its intention to do its best to stop export to this 
country ; and the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation will in all probability take similar action. 
How effective these measures will be remains to be 
seen; but on one point at least there can be little 
doubt—they are likely to lead to a rapid extension of 
the trouble. If Mr. Baldwin allows a strike or lock- 
out to take place, the course of events is certain to 
be extremely unpleasant for everybody. 


* r * 


Yet, as we pointed out last week, there is nothing 
insoluble about the problem. It is indeed in process of 
solving itself. The coal industry, in fact, is passing 
through a change comparable with that which the 
British iron industry underwent at the coming of cheap 
steel. In that crisis, wholesale scrapping of obsolete 
plant and methods, and wholesale re-equipment at 
heavy capital cost were needed, and were carried 
through with complete success. There were acute 
troubles during the transition; but when that was 
over a higher point than ever before was reached in 
the industry’s prosperity. So it can be with coal. 
Indeed, so it probably will be, however we deal with the 
present crisis. But the situation we have to face is 
different, both because of the vastly greater number of 
men affected, and because of the still more serious 
threat—though it be but a temporary threat—to their 
standard of life. Is it sufficiently appreciated that a 
heavy fall in the purchasing power of well over a million 
wage-earners is bound to have an adverse effect on the 
demand for products in practically every industry, 
and thus to encourage the stagnation of trade? Even 
the coal subsidy of recent months, ill-advised though it 
was, has been by no means a dead-weight of expenditure. 
It has certainly stimulated trade revival both in the 
metal industries and elsewhere. And this helps to 
indicate how thoroughly worth our while as a nation 
it will be, not merely to carry the coal industry through 
the difficulties of transition, but give assistance on a 
scale and upon conditions which will shorten the transi- 
tion period, and ensure that reorganisation is carried 
through economically and on the right lines. If Mr. 
Baldwin had seen this from the start, or if the Commis- 
sion had seen it, there need have been no coal crisis 


to-day. 
K ok * 


The policy of the Allied generals in China shows a more 
and more markedly anti-Communist character. Chang 
Tso-lin has, indeed, withdrawn his demand for the 
recall of Karakhan, the Soviet Ambassador at Peking ; 
but this certainly does not mean the end of his tussle 
with Moscow. Meanwhile certain provincial governors 
are refusing recognition of Soviet consuls, and there 
are reports not only of sporadic roundings-up and 
persecutions of “ Red ” journalists and agitators, but 
of a forthcoming “drive” on a large scale. The 
theatre of war has now been transferred to the Nankow 
Pass, some twenty-five miles from Peking, where the 
National Armies are for the moment holding their 
ground against the Allied forces. The parties of Chang 
and Wu are not very warm friends, but until the 
Kuominchun has been disposed of they will probably 
hold together. General Wang Huai-ching, a nominee 
of Wu’s, is now in command in Peking. The situation 
is quieter there, but there is considerable distress, due 
to a shortage of food and high prices, accentuated by 
the flood of bad paper money recently poured in by the 
invading armies. There are estimated to be over a 
quarter of a million refugees in the capital. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, replying to a question in the House on 
Wednesday, expressed a hope that the Extra-terri- 
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toriality Commission might be able to get on with its 
work of investigation in the provinces. But in the 
present deplorable conditions of the country, and with 
railway communications dislocated as they are, the 
hope must for the present seem a purely pious one. 

*x * * 


There has been a week of terror in Calcutta, conse- 
quent upon a revival of Hindu-Moslem fighting, far 
more serious than the outbreaks of March. At the end 
of last week the Hindu quarter was again thrown into 
a state of siege; business was paralysed; and wild 
mobs, strongly recruited by bodies of up-country 
goondas (or, as we should say, hooligans), raged through 
the bazaars. The police being of very little avail, 
troops were drafted into the city, and an armoured-car 
and machine-guns brought into action. The latest 
reports indicate that peace is outwardly restored. 
Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal, was at Darjeeling, 
in accordance with the unvarying seasonal arrangement, 
when the worst of the rioting began. He laid himself 
open to severe criticism from all sides by remaining 
in the Himalayan retreat until the publication of the 
machine-gun casualties revealed the full extent of the 
horror. The official figures for killed and wounded are 
45 and 375; but these cover only the hospital and 
mortuary cases, and are probably not half the total. 
Since the terrible Moplah outbreak in Malabar five years 
ago, no Moslem-Hindu trouble has been comparable 
in gravity with this Calcutta feud. It is evident that 
the explanations usually put forward are not sufficient, 
and that the Government of India must institute a 
thorough inquiry into the whole range of recent disturb- 
ances. The Gandhi entente between Hindus and 
Mohammedans was without any genuine foundation, 
and in the conferences of the past two years the leaders 
of both communities have deplored the recrudescence 
of religious fanaticism—due largely, it would appear, to 
a greatly intensified missionary zeal among the Moham- 
medans of Northern India. 

* * * 


Negotiations between our Ambassador and _ the 
Angora Government are progressing steadily, if slowly, 
and there are good grounds for optimism about an 
eventual settlement. The Turks, as well as others, 
have been given food for thought by Signor Mussolini’s 
recent visit to Tripoli, by the Imperialist trumpetings 
of the Fascist Press, and by the persistent rumour of 
an Italo-Greek pact. The existence of this pact was 
denied both by Rome and Athens, but not before 
Turkey had been frightened—or pretended to be 
frightened—into calling up her reserves. It is likely that 
their suspicions of Italian designs are making the wiser 
heads in Angora more anxious to come to an amicable 
arrangement with Great Britain. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the wiser heads are not yet complete masters of 
the situation. Apart from the feeling about Mosul, 
which is still strong, the internal affairs of Turkey 
are by no means happy. She is suffering from the 
effects of an insane policy of xenophobia, from dis- 
contents due to the suppression of liberties, from the 
need of money. She could get money from the West 
—she could get it from this country—if she chose to 
go about it in the right way, and we hope that she 
will so choose. In the meantime, whatever our differ- 
ences with her may be, they are not going to lead us 
into supporting any form of Italian aggression. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, no doubt, might be willing to 
oblige Signor Mussolini at a pinch, though we do not 
believe, as some people do believe, that he has offered 
him any pledges. If he had, they would not be imple- 
mented. For there is no effective Turcophobia in this 
country, still less any thought of fighting Turkey, and 
least of all any intention of fighting her for the beaux 
yeux of the Italian Fascists. 


There is a great deal of unrest just now in the railway 
locomotive shops. The shopmen are not under the 
same agreements as the traffic grades, and are not in 
the same way protected by the existence of a “ guar- 
anteed day” and a “ guaranteed week ’”—that is, of 
assured full-time employment. In several of the big 
locomotive shops the Companies have recently intro- 
duced short-time working, presumably as a consequence 
of slowing down their programmes of development and 
new construction. This has led to a good deal of 
trouble. In some places the shopmen have responded 
by a “ stay-in strike,” and in one—Manchester—this 
has been answered by a lock-out. In other cases short 
time has been stopped; but the Companies have an- 
nounced that, in the alternative, they will dismiss a 
considerable number of men. The situation is difficult. 
The shopmen naturally want the same security as other 
railway workers enjoy, whereas the Companies tend to 
vary the amount of work done in the shops in order to 
adjust their balance-sheets. The “stay-in strikes ” 
which have occurred so far have been unofficial; but 
there is a risk that the trouble now started in Manchester 
will spread to other centres, and it is almost certain 
that the Union will be asked to take up the case offi- 
cially. There is also trouble in some of the traffic 
grades, owing to the alleged policy of the Companies of 
dismissing men when they reach the age of twenty 
and become entitled to a full adult wage. This difficulty 
is aggravated by the new conditions imposed a few 
months ago by the National Wages Board, under which 
new entrants to the railway service get lower rates than 
men already employed. In short, while there is no 
one great issue on the railways to-day, there appears 
to be a distinctly threatening accumulation of minor 


troubles. 
ok + ox 


An Irish correspondent writes: In framing his 
Budget proposals Mr. Blythe not only resisted the 
temptation, which in view of next year’s elections must 
have been strong, to run financial risks in the hope of 
acquiring political capital, but stated plainly that 
future reductions of taxation depended less upon 
Ministerial exertions than upon the determination of the 
country to increase production. With the Free State 
Press shouting itself hoarse over extravagant official 
expenditure it required no little courage to take this 
line. Yet the risk is not perhaps as great as it might 
appear at first sight. While the country undoubtedly 
resents the burdens it is called upon to bear, it has little 
real expectation that the transfer of power to other 
hands would lighten its load. Mr. Blythe does succeed 
in making ends meet, but his critics so far have put 
forward no plan that convinces the taxpayer they could 
secure the same result by a less painful process. The 
arrangement about double income tax and the new 
betting legislation are a reminder that fiscal indepen- 
dence does not exclude fiscal co-operation with our 
neighbours. Double income tax difficulties have been 
a constant irritant to Irish citizens with English 
investments, and if, as Mr. Churchill declares, the 
settlement now arrived at will cost the British Treasury 
some £300,000 a year, the Free State has succeeded in 
striking a remarkably good bargain. Unless both 
Governments had agreed to make the experiment 
together a betting tax would have been of little benefit 
to either. Not so long ago, if England adopted a certain 
course this would have seemed to some of us a sufficiently 
good patriotic reason for doing something directly 
contrary. This superstition is now held only by an 
insignificant minority, and the anti-English argument 
has not been raised, nor is it likely to be raised, in the 
betting tax controversy. The difference in outlook 
between the two peoples is seen in the fact that the 
proposal to legalise betting has aroused over here 


scarcely a ripple of moral indignation. 
A2 
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MORE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF MR. CHURCHILL 


R. CHURCHILL’S second Budget is as drab 
M as his first was showy. It contains no 
surprises, no audacities, no boons. It is, 
as somebody has said, a pie without any plums. There 
is, indeed, a comical microscopic currant, in the shape 
of a remission, “in the interest of the British producer,” 
of the excise duty on chicory, which will involve a 
loss to the Exchequer of £500 a year! There is a 
lollipop, ingeniously extracted from the brewers, which 
will benefit the revenue to the extent of £5,500,000— 
for this year only. There are irritant substances 
in the duty on wrapping paper, a large morsel 
filched from the Road Fund, a few millions kindly 
contributed by our Italian and French debtors, and 
a tax on bets, which has aroused a storm of protest. 
There is also a praiseworthy increase of £10,000,000 
in the contribution to the Sinking Fund. Such are 
the ingredients with which the Chancellor hopes to 
make his pie look palatable. He will not, we fear, 
persuade many of us that he is a heaven-born cook ! 
And he will certainly not increase our confidence in 
him by his boasts about his past successes. 

The two chief of these, in which he takes the greatest 
pride, are the restoration of the gold standard and 
the silk duties he imposed last year. The first he 
continues to represent as an immense blessing to the 
country, whereas it has notoriously done immense 
harm to British trade. The second he regards as a 
brilliant experiment which has secured a revenue of 
£6,000,000. All the Customs duties on artificial silk 
have been paid by the foreigner, he declares, and no 
poor working girl has had the price of her finery 
increased. As to that, we need only make three brief 
comments. First, we should much like to hear Mr. 
Churchill telling such a tale to an audience of poor 
working girls. Secondly, he gave his case away 
pretty badly by admitting that “while the cost to 
the consumer has not been increased by the artificial 
silk duties, we have probably intercepted to a very 
large extent a reduction which otherwise would have 
reached the consumer in this country.” And finally, 
as Mr. Snowden inquired, if he can do such wonders 
with a tax on manufactured goods and raw materials 
in one trade, why set any limits to its application ? 
Why not tax cotton as well as silk? Why not tax 
food ? Here are hundreds of millions waiting to be 
paid by the foreigner, and nothing will cost us a penny 
more! It is plain that for what he has done in the 
past and for what he is proposing to do now—with 
one main exception—Mr. Churchill thoroughly deserves 
the criticism levelled at him in the House and in the 
country. 

The point on which we think he is right and his 
critics wrong is the betting tax. The opposition to 
this tax appears to be shaping itself into a holy 
alliance between the bookmakers and the moralists, 
the one objecting that it is impracticable and the 
other that it is wicked. We do not see any justification 
for either of those views. The machinery of collection 
that is suggested may, no doubt, leave some loopholes 
for evasion, but on the whole it promises to be effective 
enough. As for the moralists, while we respect their 
motives, we cannot comprehend their arguments or 


their fears. A clergyman writes to the Times to suggest 
that the desire to get £5 from a bookmaker is as. 
heinous in the eye of God as the desire to abduct his 
wife; betting is merely a manifestation of the sin 
of covetousness. The writer of that may be a very 
good parson, but he is certainly a very bad psycho- 
logist. Other implacable Puritans rank betting with 
prostitution, or ask why the State should not sanction 
theft by imposing a tax on the receivers of stolen 
goods. Now, apart altogether from the follies and 
fallacies involved in these comparisons, there is no 
question of the betting tax sanctioning anything 
that was not sanctioned before. Racecourse betting 
and credit betting are legal; street betting is illegal. 
Mr. Churchill (whether rightly or wrongly we need 
not discuss here) does not propose to make any altera- 
tion in the law; he proposes merely to tax legal bets. 
Why is it more improper to tax bets than alcohol ? 
Of course, there may be some severely logical idealists 
who would let us have our beer and our brandy duty- 
free rather than that the State should profit by our 
thirst for strong drink. But we have yet to meet 
them, and until we do, we shall regard Mr. Churchill’s 
tax as a perfectly reasonable and legitimate method 
of getting revenue. Betting is an ancient and wide- 
spread form of luxury. It may be a foolish luxury; 
it may in certain circumstances be harmful—as, 
indeed, may any other luxury if indulged in to excess. 
But how is a tax going to increase its harmfulness ? 
It will obviously not turn a non-bettor into a bettor 
for the mere joy of paying the Exchequer five per 
cent. on his stake! Nor do we share the alarm of 
those who predict that it will drive business from 
the credit bookmakers into the streets. We certainly 
do not want to see the volume of betting, and especially 
of street betting, increased; there is no doubt that 
it causes a good deal of misery among the poor, though 
we are not quite prepared to accept the statement 
made in the House of Commons the other day, that 
for every workman’s home that was ruined by drink 
there were ten ruined by betting. But, even supposing 
there should be some transference from the legal to 
the illegal form of betting, how does that make for 
more bets in the aggregate ? Why should it encourage 
anyone to bet who does not bet now, or anyone who 
does bet now to bet more? The long and the short 
of the matter, as it seems to us, is that the moralists’ 
opposition to this tax can only be justified by the 
belief that betting is a sin of such grave social import 
that every form of it ought to be treated as a crime. 
How many of us have such a ferocious sense of virtue 
as that ? 

But let us turn from the details of taxes to the 
Budget as a whole, for a picture of the economic 
consequences of Mr. Churchill and his party. We 
must apparently accommodate ourselves from now 
onwards to Budgets in the region of eight hundred 
millions. It would be unfair, of course, to suggest 
that Mr. Churchill, or anybody else, could have made 
enormous reductions in our expenditure. But a sound 
financier would have given us something a good deal 
better than this ugly bill. We are told that all possible 
economies have been made. Have they? The 
economy of Mr. Churchill and his friends has consisted 
largely in taking where they should rather have given 
and in giving where they should have taken. They 
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have cut at education, they have raided the Insurance 
funds. They have made what Mr. Snowden rightly 
calls an “‘ outrageous settlement” with Italy, which 
in effect means a handsome present to the Italian 
taxpayer out of the British taxpayer’s pocket, and 
we are by no means so sure as we should like to be 
that they will not be cajoled into a further misplaced 
generosity to France. At home they continue to 
squander money on the Navy. It is preposterous to 
say, as the Morning Post says, that “‘ we can barely 
maintain the national defences, and there is absolutely 
no margin against the risks and chances of war.” 
The Lords of the Admiralty, with their eyes turned 
inwards and backwards, demand more ships. They 
are told they must economise, and they pretend to 
economise ; but they demand more ships—and they 
get them. Moreover, apart from the extravagant 
expenditure on the Navy, there is a considerable 
saving that could be effected by a co-ordination of 
the three fighting services into a single Ministry of 
Defence. Nor is this all. There are other Depart- 
ments where, we are convinced, substantial savings 
could be made—and not by cutting down grants to 
social services. But for that, which no doubt involves 
a tussle with the bureaucracy, we need an investigation 
by a more independent body than an “ Economy 
Committee ” of Cabinet Ministers which must inevit- 
ably be under the bureaucratic thumb. 

Finally, this Budget presents Mr. Churchill not 
merely as the pinchbeck economist, but as the huckster 
of Protection. He has not got very far yet; his 
more impatient friends, indeed, are reproaching him 
for nibbling round the edge of the biscuit. Doubtless, 
however, he will find next year that wrapping-paper 
and commercial motor-cars have done as well as silk, 
and he will bite at something else. But we do not 
think that he and his party will ever swallow the 
whole biscuit. They will be displaced presently by 
men who do not believe that the limits of direct taxation 
have been reached, and who will not be afraid to 
look for more revenue from super-tax and death 
duties. 


COUNTER-INSURANCES AND THE 
LEAGUE 


Paris, April 26th. 

ONTINENTAL diplomacy, which aimed at the 
C establishment of a series of regional pacts of 
which the Locarno Treaty was the model, and at 

the strengthening of the organisation of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, has been unnecessarily perturbed by a 
number of events which might have been foreseen. An 
extraordinary characteristic of present-day Continental 
diplomacy is its short-sightedness. It is constantly being 
taken by surprise. It has what the late Mr. Wilson called 
a single-track mind. It thinks that when it has made 
certain arrangements nothing can exist outside those 
arrangements. They are regarded as comprehensive and 
conclusive. The truth is, of course, that they are partial 
and provisional. Locarno and Geneva are much greater 
in their symbolical sense than in their geographical sense, 
but even on the diplomatic map they cannot blot out all 
other topographical indications. If the League were every- 
thing it is believed or expected to be by its adherents, if it 
were the supreme Dictator of European law, then there 
would be no room for Russo-Germanic agreements ; but it 








is not. Those who magnify the importance of Geneva and 
Locarno and forbid to others any friendly conventions 
which are not made on the shores of the Swiss lakes (though 
incidentally multiplying such conventions themselves) will 
end by destroying the organisation whose authority they 
exaggerate. They have talked an immense quantity of 
gratuitous nonsense respecting the rapprochement between 
Russia and Germany. That is because they are incapable 
of seeing things in proper perspective. In these days of 
public diplomacy and of excitable diplomatists, whatever 
is not black must be white, and whatever is not white must 
be black. There are no longer nuances. To the Locarnists 
and the Leaguers, documents which do not emanate from 
Locarno or the League must be anti-Locarno and anti- 
League. 

The difficulty in all diplomatic discussion to-day is that 
one is expected to declare any particular thing either 
supremely good or unspeakably bad. Nothing is put in its 
rightful place—which is necessarily a modest place. Per- 
sonally, I have faith in the future of the League, and I think 
the Locarno Pact, with its limitations and defects, to be a 
helpful sign. But it is absurd to go further and to raise a 
cry of alarm because Germany, for example, is prudent 
enough to adopt measures which have the benediction 
neither of M. Briand nor of M. Benes. France is par- 
ticularly affected by the outrageous suggestion that already 
the schemes constructed in the land of William Tell have 
broken down. There were always in France acute critics 
of the Locarno-Geneva system, and there were many others 
who, reluctant to swim against the current, were yet secretly 
alarmed at the direction in which they were being taken. 
To these are now added those politicians who, stupidly im- 
pressed by téte-d-tétes in cafés, by diplomatic beanos in 
little pleasure-steamers, by sentimental kisses in railway 
stations, could not imagine there might ever be conversa- 
tions not presided over by Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
recorded by Sir Eric Drummond. The result of exaggera- 
tion is an inevitable reaction at the amazing discovery of 
the reality of a wider world. For them it is disastrous that 
Russia, and possibly Italy, have detached themselves from 
the pleasant combinations of exalted statesmen. Enthu- 
siasm well directed is a veritable force, but it frequently 
tips over into depression, and then the manifestations of 
dismay provide us with a comical spectacle. While repu- 
diating the fantastic interpretations of the Russo-German 
Treaty, we may be permitted to make some salutary 
reflections. 

The Quai d’Orsay and the Foreign Office are the principal 
authors of their own “ discomfiture.”” Had not inoppor- 
tune questions regarding the composition of the Council of 
the League been raised in March, had there not been an 
artful attempt to diminish the importance of Germany’s 
authority in the League, there would have been no Geneva 
fiasco, the Locarno Pact would have become a living reality 
instead of remaining for months in the limbo of things 
which may or may not be realised, and Germany would 
have taken her seat among the nations. The statesmen 
over-reached themselves. Their sincerity as well as their 
wisdom was challenged. From that moment the stream 
could be deflected. Russia seized the opportunity of 
denouncing the League, and American opinion found itself 
obliged to applaud the Russian attack. The Disarmament 
Conference was handicapped, if not doomed to failure in 
advance. The Moscow diplomatists repeated their brilliant 
coup of 1922, and just as the efforts of conciliation at Genoa 
resulted in the Rapallo Treaty, so the efforts at conciliation 
of Locarno pointed the way to the new Russo-German 
Treaty of Berlin. In the meantime, Mussolini, further 
exciting the Italian people, plainly proved that neither 
Locarno nor Geneva are anything to him if they are in 
opposition to Italian aspirations. One cannot be astonished 
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that a large section of the French politicians should exclaim 
that the last illusions have been dissipated, and a still 
larger section should be shaken in its beliefs, though feeling 
that it is too late to reverse the engines. 

Russia was dissatisfied with the Locarno Pact because she 
suspected that the drawing together of the Western Powers, 
France, England and Germany, meant her isolation. 
There was, indeed, a moment of hesitation when it was just 
possible that Russia, having failed to prevent the signing of 
the Locarno Pact, would reconsider her position, would cease 
to be antagonistic to the Western Powers, and would, so 
to speak, Europeanise herself. But that tendency was 
checked immediately and Russia endeavoured to detach 
Germany from the Western bloc. When Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand were vanquished by them- 
selves at Geneva, Russia’s chance came again. Their 
failure was particularly unfortunate in that it revived 
Russia’s hope of bringing Germany over to her side and thus 
of establishing two rival blocs in Europe. Were these 
designs to succeed, there would face each other Russia 
and Germany and the Baltic States, on the one hand, and 
England, France, Italy and the Central European countries, 
on the other hand. This is putting the matter too 
diagrammatically, for there are many complications, many 
causes of misunderstanding between the members of the 
bloc headed by England and France. But the situation 
could thus roughly be represented were the Russo-German 
Alliance as effective as the Russians would desire it to be 
and as many misguided people suppose it to be. 

Germany, however, is by no means disposed to create a 
clear-cut issue. She is content to back both horses with 
the possibility of withdrawing her stakes later from one 
horse or the other. Before the war a favourite diplomatic 
expression was that of “‘counter-insurance,” and whatever 
meaning may now be given to the German move, the old 
method of counter-insurance has again been adopted. 
It does not much matter what is actually contained in the 
Russo-German Treaty. It is hardly likely that Germany 
would be so foolish at this juncture as to commit herself 
very deeply. The true significance of the Neo-Rapallo 
policy lies in the revival, whether tentative or definitive, 
of the method of counter-insurance. 

Those who profess to see in it a virtual renunciation by 
Germany of Locarno, and those who profess to see in it the 
extension of Locarno, are both wrong. The pessimists 
suppose that any rapprochement between Russia and 
Germany must imply hostility against the promoters of 
the recent arrangements. The optimists declare that 
Locarno was an expression of international friendship 
and, therefore, any friendships that may be fostered 
in Europe are a triumph for Locarno principles. Either 
view strains the facts. The essential point is that we are 
reminded that in the diplomatic world nothing is ever 
permanently achieved, everything is subject to constant 
renewal, always is an alternative presented which will be 
developed or deflated according to circumstances. That 
is the primary lesson in diplomacy, but it is so often 
forgotten by a public which clamours for crystallisations, 
which demands simplifications, which expects positions to 
be taken unambiguously and in perpetuity, that one is 
obliged to insist that the art of diplomacy, as it was, is, and 
will be practised, is that of securing counter-insurances. 
Nothing can possibly be fixed and final. The Press which, 
with its mass of readers, is compelled to make positive 
assertions, compelled to represent diplomatic accomplish- 
ments as static, compelled to ignore the dynamic character 
of international, as of national, as of individual, life, is 
apt to mislead the public which yearns for what it calls 
stability, and has made an idol of that hollow thing, security. 

If for any reason Germany is prevented in September from 
entering the League, then the menace that Europe will 





divide itself into two camps will take sharper shape. It is 
incumbent on the Powers to assure themselves that failure 
shall not once more be recorded at Geneva. If it is, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand will incur a heavy 
responsibility. But, indeed, the treaties which are con- 
stantly being made in Europe and on which little comment 
is heard, are quite as dangerous as any Russo-German 
Treaty, which is only a response to them There is, for 
example, the agreement between Poland and Rumania 
by which Warsaw is understood to guarantee the Bessarabian 
frontiers of Rumania, while Bucharest guarantees to Poland 
the possession of the Danzig Corridor. There is a whole 
network of alliances between the members of the Little 
Entente, and between France and Central European coun- 
tries, which are just as inimical to the spirit of the League 
as the Russo-German reply to them. It is strange that 
there should be condemnation for one kind of extra-League 
treaty, and approval for equally provocative extra-League 
treaties. Ever since the League has been in existence it 
has countenanced intrigues, understandings, unilateral 
arrangements of every sort, which are no less perilous and 
undesirable because they pretend to be purely defensive. 
They are unquestionably designed to hamper the operations 
of the League, and they are no less anti-League because 
they are promoted by the foremost supporters of the 
League. 

There has been an extraordinary lack of plain speaking 
on this subject. The Czecho-Slovakian Minister has raised 
the problem of Article XVI of the Covenant, apparently 
blind to certain implications that have reference to all 
friendly treaties which alienate in the slightest degree 
national liberty of action and give the contracting parties 
duties which may be in contradiction with their duties 
to the League. Under this Article sanctions may be 
taken against recalcitrant countries, and members of the 
League must assist in the execution of whatever measures 
are decided upon. If Germany pledges herself to uncon- 
ditional neutrality in respect of Russia, obviously she cannot 
obey any orders of the League directed against Russia. 
She has already pleaded that such assistance must not be 
expected from her. But there are other countries which 
have taken pledges in regard to particular Powers which 
may conceivably come into opposition with the League. 
Nearly all the post-war European conventions might 
easily be proved to be inadmissible. 

Yet the discussion about Article XVI is grotesquely 
unreal. Even were Germany to write a letter reserving 
her rights against Russia in the event of a decision of the 
League to take sanctions against Russia, nothing would be 
changed, for such sanctions cannot be imposed without 
a unanimous vote, and Germany as a member of the Council 
would be entirely master of whether proceedings in any 
circumstances should be begun. It is highly improbable 
that Germany would vote in favour of a motion which would 
have the effect of permitting troops belonging to France or 
any other country to traverse her territory to help, let us 
say, Poland against Russia. And in any case no sensible 
person can believe that the League, in present conditions, 
or in conditions which can arise within the next generation 
or two, will be able to declare war on Russia, or even to 
renew the boycotting of Russia. 

The fantastical theory that the League can rely on material 
forces is one which can only be entertained by foolish 
ideologists who have no notion of realities. It would be 
better to dismiss once and for all the conception of the 
League as a formidable body with punitive powers. It 
cannot be given a headquarters staff or an army. It 
cannot be allowed to use the armies of the nations which 
adhere to it. It cannot, in short, be allowed to become an 
instrument of war. It must depend upon persuasion and 
not upon coercion. The paradox of a League, constructed 
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for the preservation of peace, being turned into a gigantic 
arsenal, is one that, whether we like it or not, is inspired 
not by a new diplomacy, but by the most detestable old 
diplomacy, which also knew how to use the language of 
Right and Justice for its own ends. It is to be hoped that 
European statesmen will not entangle themselves in a mass 
of meaningless technicalities, or make the League a cover 
for selfish antagonisms. SIsLEY HuDDLESTON. 


AS IT LOOKS FROM WASHINGTON 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |} 


T happened that I came to Washington this year at a 
I moment when several political storms had coalesced. 
The survey of conditions in Europe made in private 
by Mr. Houghton, the Ambassador to England, was being 
talked about in every company. Senator Borah had 
moved his resolution on the war claims against Great 
Britain. And the Coolidge Administration was just 
beginning to feel the draught from the isolationist regions 
of the country after the vote of the Senate in favour of 
America’s entry into the World Court. It was plain 
enough that the White House and the State Department 
were not feeling comfortable, and one did not need to go 
far in exploration without learning why. 

Let us take, first, the very interesting case of Mr. A. B. 
Houghton. He is not well known to the American public ; 
ambassadors in Europe rarely are. But by those who are 
informed he is held in high esteem—as the ablest diplomatic 
representative of the United States at present in service, 
and as one who did valuable work in Berlin, not for America 
alone, during a peculiarly difficult period. He had been 
summoned to Washington by the President, for several 
obviously important reasons. Mr. Coolidge himself told 
the journalists that he wished to consult Mr. Houghton 
chiefly about the prospects of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. He wanted also, of course, to get the Ambas- 
sador’s “‘ reaction”’’ (as the current jargon of America 
has it) to affairs in Europe generally, while a good many 
people in Washington were convinced that there was yet 
another matter in the President’s mind. Mr. Coolidge 
has lately made several changes in his Cabinet. Before 
the end of this year he will need to make one or two more ; 
and, in view of the narrow choice for the headship of the 
State Department, it was inevitably assumed that Mr. 
Coolidge, in calling Mr. Houghton to Washington, was 
thinking of him in connection with the highest office in 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. Houghton was staying at the White House, in the 
enjoyment of the fullest opportunity of talking with the 
President, and with Mr. Kellogg, the Secretary of State. 
There is no doubt whatever that Mr. Coolidge gave his 
consent to the summoning of the Washington corres- 
pondents, in order that they might hear from the Am- 
bassador the substance of his report on affairs in Europe. 
Accordingly they attended at the White House—the 
representatives, that is, of the American Press. The 
European correspondents were not invited. Mr. Kellogg 
(known among the politicians and journalists of Washington 
by the affectionate nickname of “‘ Nervous Nellie’’) was 
present. So also was Mr. Hugh Gibson, United States 
Minister to Switzerland, who for many years was a member 
of the American Embassy in London. I have checked 
the account of what happened on this now historic after- 
noon, by reference to several well-known correspondents, 
and I find no differences among them worthy of mention. 
Their judgment upon the Ambassador’s part in the affair 


was wholly favourable. Mr. Houghton spoke for an 
hour, giving what is described as a lucid and comprehensive 
review of the European situation. It was “ without 
a particle of rancour,” said one distinguished journalist 
to me. It contained, as we know, a number of downright 
statements: upon the post-Locarno intrigues especially, 
and the attitude of Continental Governments towards 
Disarmament. Mr. Houghton talked bluntly about 
national hatreds and suspicions, and the character of 
French diplomacy, and he seems to have suggested that 
the European policy of Great Britain was in danger of 
being drawn back within the orbit of France. With all 
this, however, as I was assured and can readily believe, 
he was ungrudging in giving credit to Great Britain 
regarding her policy and recent efforts in Europe. 

The sensation that followed was almost indescribable. 
On the morning after the meeting summaries of Mr. 
Houghton’s statement were published in every city of 
the United States, but without the Ambassador’s name, 
and—in the great majority of cases, I believe—without 
any intimation as to the origin of what was everywhere 
taken to be a pessimistic survey. The upshot was as 
perplexing as it could well be to European newspapers 
and foreign offices ; but to anyone who knows the situation 
in present-day Washington, and particularly the relations 
between Government and the Press, it was simplicity 
itself. 

** When, at the end of the audience,’ wrote the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York World, “we were 
cautioned that, in publishing what we had heard, care 
must be taken not to attribute any of it to the Ambassador, 
it was accepted as a characteristic Kellogg touch.” I 
am rather surprised that Mr. Charles Michelson, who 
knows the Coolidge régime through and through, and has 
the habit of candour, should put it in this fashion. The 
indirect and ultra-cautious method of communicating 
with the Press, now established in Washington, was not 
devised by the present head of the State Department 
and is not practised most conspicuously by him. It is 
the President’s own method, his especial contribution to 
the science of government by manufactured opinion. 
The Administration feeds the Press from day to day on 
a plan that has become a topic of universal comment and 
jest; and the newspapers scatter the material, using 
a formula which is supposed to protect the High Authority, 
but which, as a matter of fact, is thoroughly understood, 
in the great cities and in Main Street alike. 

The Houghton incident had the effect of exposing to 
the world the positive danger of the present system. 
** There was not a reporter in that group,”” Mr. Michelson 
writes, “‘ who had the slightest doubt that Mr. Houghton 
had been planted there to make public things which the 
Administration wished to have circulated but did not 
wish to say itself.” That, however, is not the whole of 
what needs to be understood in connection with the affair. 
American journalists, and even reporters, do not write 
shorthand. They reproduce the statements made in 
the White House and the State Department with the aid 
of longhand notes. We need not, therefore, be surprised 
that trouble should occasionally arise. The wonder is 
that the Administration, on the whole, finds itself so 
excellently served. In the case we are now considering, 
I am inclined to think, there may have been reasons in 
some quarters for giving a provocative twist to the reports. 
I find it, for example, rather hard to believe that accident 
alone carried into the columns of two implacably diehard 
papers—the New York Herald-Tribune and the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger—summaries and interpretations 
of Mr. Houghton’s talk that were undeniably sensational, 
coupled with the plainest indications as to the identity 
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of the speaker. But, however that may be, the tempest 
was as widespread and severe as even the directors of 
the Hearst Press could desire. Its reverberations through 
the country were extraordinary, and we may be quite 
sure that they will be kept up by interested parties until 
the Congressional elections of November. It is not 
unlikely, moreover, that the incident will have an important 
bearing upon Mr. Houghton’s political future—and that 
not by any means to his disadvantage. 

I turn now to that remarkable person, Senator Borah— 
the only member of the Senate who, since the deaths 
of Lodge and La Follette, can be accurately described 
as a figure of national importance or interest. The fight 
over the Treaty and Covenant gave him, seven years ago, 
a place before the country which his talent and energy 
have enabled him to keep, while through his chairmanship 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations he has 
become important for Europe. For the British Press, 
during the past few weeks, he has taken on a special-bogey 
character, by virtue of his irritating resolution on war 
claims. It came up in the Senate in an hour when the 
public nerves of half Europe were raw from the Geneva 
crisis of March, and a few days only after the storm had 
broken over Mr. Houghton. Why should this be? “ It 
is curious,” one prominent correspondent cabled from 
Washington, “ that the State Department, with the consent 
of the President, should have raised the issue, without 
considering what the effect would be on English public 
opinion and Anglo-American relations generally.’’ Curious, 
perhaps; but, in my opinion, rather to be treated as an 
accident of congressional procedure, or an unhappy little 
coincidence—the kind of thing that might have been 
explained at the moment by a brief message from Wash- 
ington, if, as ill-luck would have it, the British Press had 
not been just then in the mood to make the most of any 
additional piece of senatorial folly. 

Senator Borah himself was manifestly astonished at 
the instant and emphatic outburst in England. This was 
not, he said to me, a State Department matter at all. 
There was nothing assertive in the motion; nor was 
anybody to blame for the unfortunate fact of its emergence 
during the week of the Houghton affair. The facts were 
simple enough. For several years, and from many quarters, 
the Senator had been pressed to obtain a statement of 
policy from the Administration in regard to the large 
number of claims against the British Government on 
account of the naval blockade, outstanding since the period 
of American neutrality. The resolution asked for a lead 
from the State Department as to the intended line of 
action. There was, I think, no justification for the some- 
what hasty assumption that the State Department and 
Senator Borah had made an offensive alliance for the 
purpose of embarrassing Great Britain at an especially 
awkward moment. “I don’t care whether we collect 
ten cents on these claims,” Mr. Borah has since said, in 
a press interview. ‘* What I do care about is the establish- 
ment of a principle in international law.” In other 
words, the Senator knows, and acknowledges, that the 
great majority of the claims will not be pressed, or even 
heard of; that a certain number will be considered, and 
dealt with in accordance with a formula to be agreed upon ; 
and that there are others which, important in themselves, 
or involving in some specific form the central question of 
neutral commerce in warfare, will require to be brought 
into relation with whatever doctrine of maritime law may 
be accepted by the European Powers and the United States 
in the light of wartime experience. 


The Porah resolution, after all, is a detail. But Senator 


Borah himself is a powerful politician, and a portent— 
more significant to-day than he was a year ago. because 





of the marked revival of American isolationism. The 
Senate vote, with reservations, for the entry of the United 
States into the World Court, was not for Mr. Borah a 
declaration of defeat. On the contrary, it provoked 
him to declare that he would carry the issue once again 
to the country, and, in the electoral campaign then 
beginning, make it altogether certain that the Adminis- 
tration’s policy of moving towards the League of Nations, 
by devious ways and through the back door, should be 
frustrated. At the time the vote was recorded, three 
months ago, Senator Borah appeared to be leading a 
forlorn hope. No one would so describe his agitation 
to-day. Indeed, any competent observer, travelling 
through the large centres at a distance from the Atlantic 
coast, could easily collect a mass of evidence that would 
tell heavily against the policy of co-operation in Europe. 
It would tend to show that the United States has taken 
a decided step backward, and that, instead of ensuring 
the entry of the United States by its vote in January, 
the Senate has, by its reservations, done exactly the 
opposite. The vote and its results are proving very 
serious for the Administration. Mr. Coolidge, of course, 
was for the Court; but nobody could maintain that he 
was eager in his advocacy. His Message to Congress 
last December contained a recommendation that was 
condemned by many Republicans as half-hearted. The 
Senate debated the question for a month without revealing 
any real interest or principle. Nevertheless, as the event 
showed, Mr. Coolidge was working carefully behind the 
scenes. He exerted pressure upon doubtful Senators ; 
and when the closure was adopted, the country realised 
that the President was going to get his way. Since the 
days of Woodrow Wilson’s dominance, before 1919, there 
has been no such instance of presidential authority over 
the Senate as was displayed during the closing stages 
of the debate on the International Court. But almost 
immediately thereafter Mr. Coolidge was forced to realise 
the cost of his action. He was aware that a number of 
Senators had voted for the Court against their own con- 
viction, or against what they had reason to believe was 
the majority opinion in their constituencies. Washington 
began to show signs of alarm. What if this should mean 
a serious break in the mysterious political power of Calvin 
Coolidge ? It came to be repeated that a main reason for the 
President’s known readiness for the circulation throughout 
the country of Mr. Houghton’s report was his hope that 
its release by the State Department would be taken to 
imply that the Chief Executive was thoroughly cognisant 
of affairs in Europe; and therefore that he might be 
trusted to revise his foreign policy, and at any rate to 
make certain of the continued detachment of the United 
States from an Old World still remaining in the gall of 
bitterness and the bond of iniquity. In the meantime, 
however, the primary elections have begun, and the 
Republican party managers are in a panic. In Illinois 
the Administration candidate for the Senate, Mr. William 
McKinley, has suffered an impressive defeat, which he 
attributes to his vote in favour of the World Court. In 
other States the Senators who did likewise are trembling 
for their seats. They have good reason for doing so; 
and, at the same time for seeing a miserable irony in the 
fate of the Senate reservations between Washington and 
Geneva. The League of Nations appoints a special com- 
mittee to consider the reservations, and to collate the 
opinions thereupon of the forty-eight Governments belonging 
to the Court. That action—formal and inevitable though 
it may seem to be in Europe—will probably make it 
impossible for the United States Government to follow 
up the Senate vote of January. But, even so, the Coolidge 
Administration cannot be sure of a political recovery 
at home. 
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WITH AN OATH 
\ SMALL girl—though, indeed, she is tall enough 


for her age—who was recovering from illness, 
looked across at me from the book she was reading 

—I think it was Charles Reade’s Hard Cash—and asked 
me in a quiet, earnest voice: ‘“* Who was it who first in- 
vented the phrase, ‘With an oath’?” Having never 
considered the matter, but having taken the phrase for 
granted as a cliché that might have begun with Moses or 
Homer, or, indeed, any good author down to the eighteenth 
century, I could not tell her. ‘In novels,” she said, 
“they always say ‘he said with an oath.’ I think it’s 
a good phrase. Don’t you?” “I always wonder,” said 
her sister, looking up from her P. G. Wodehouse, “* what 
those words are that are too fearful to print. Why don’t 
they tell you what the oath was?” ‘“ Ah,” said I, “ that 
shows you how right the novelists are not to tell you. 
If they told you, it would probably be something quite 
dull like ‘ Drat you, you bleary-eyed old thing,’ or ‘ Go 
to Jericho, you great goggling octopus.’ But, simply 
because they don’t tell you, they leave you wondering and 
thinking that what the man said must have been some- 
thing perfectly awful.” 

Few of my arguments are sound, but I think this one 
is. There is no doubt that, as modern authors have taken 
more and more to incorporating oaths as they are spoken 
in the text of their books, the oath has steadily lost more 
and more of its blasphemous grandeur. In the days when 
the villain used to say, “* D you, you .” or “ This 
is d——d awkward,” a damn was really worth a damn, and 
the man who uttered it seemed lit up for the moment 
by the ghastly limelight of Hellfire. Now that everybody 
in novels says ‘“‘damn,” a damn is no longer worth a damn. 
It has lost its life-blood on the painted lips of girls in their 
teens. You might almost as well say, “Oh, blow!” 
or “Oh, dash!” or “Oh, hang!” for all the force you 
can put into it. Oaths, like money, suffer from an unre- 
stricted paper currency. The paper oath is the enemy 
of the true oath, just as the paper franc was the enemy of 
the true franc. Let oaths become every-day words used 
by every novelist and schoolgirl, and there is no more 
vice in an oath than in aglass of warm milk. This declension 
in the value of oaths was admirably illustrated by my 
old English professor, who came into the class-room one 
day, looked at the class, leaned forward over the desk, 
and said, with flushed face and shining eyes, “‘ Go to Hell!” 
He paused for a few seconds in order to give the class 
time to come to the conclusion that he had gone suddenly 
out of his mind. Then he said: ‘“ Those, gentlemen, are 
the words I heard one workman using to another on my 
way to college this morning. ‘Go to Hell!’ What a 
misuse of the English language! The man who said it 
sinned against every canon of good prose, because he did 
noteven mean the otherman to go toHell. Hewas merely 
expressing surprise at something the other man had said 
to him.” And he went on to give a lively lecture on the 
corruption of language, dwelling in particular on the 
French word “ géner,” which he said was derived from 
“ Gehenna.” I do not know whether his philology was 
correct, but he declared that when a Frenchman said, 
“Don’t bother me,” he used a phrase that should have 
meant “ Don’t put me in Hell,” but that through misuse 
had lost ninety-nine hundredths of its meaning, and ended 
his lecture with a strong appeal against the vice of over- 
statement. 

The English language, it seems to me, is in danger of 
falling into the same weakness as the French in this respect, 
now that the novelists have taken to allowing their char- 
acters to curse and swear like the troopers of our childhood. 
You often find a character in fiction to-day saying, 











“Oh, Hell!” when he means nothing stronger than a 
girl’s “* Oh, bother!” and again and again he will ejaculate 
““My God!” when he means something like “* My hat! ”’ 
So common is this sort of thing becoming that the oath 
is gradually losing all its sanctity, and we are rapidly 
approaching a time when no one but a man of genius will 
be able to invent an oath that will freeze the marrow ol 
a Primitive Methodist Teetotal child. Even “ bloody ” 
has lost much of its ancient power to thrill, since Mr. 
Lennox Robinson and Mr. Shaw introduced it into the 
dialogue of the stage. Their use of the word was, in 
my opinion, dramatically excellent at the time, but it 
could remain permanently excellent only on condition 
that other writers did not imitate them. If every writer 
took to saying “ bloody,”” wherever it would probably 
have been said in real life, the word would come to mean 
as little as the adjectives of a gushing woman. Mr. Rob- 
inson and Mr. Shaw used it in order to produce a dramatic 
shock, but, as soon as our ears become accustomed to a 
word as an everyday thing, it has no longer the old power 
to shock us. You can shock some of the people all of the 
time and all of the people some of the time, but you cannot 
shock all of the people all of the time. It is within the 
bounds of possibility that, if “* bloody” comes into 
universal use in books and plays, the time will come when 
curates will use it in their sermons and editors in their 
leading articles. It will by that time have been bled oi 
all its truculence, and will mean merely “ very.” At the 
present time, it means very little more on the lips of those 
who use it habitually, and it is difficult to see why so 
unblasphemous a word should ever have been allowed to 
wear such an aureole of wickedness as “ bloody” un- 
doubtedly did once wear. But, for some reason or other, 
everyone thought that it was wicked and unfit for print. 
So long as men did not print it, it was a word of power, 
a word suited to the lips of villains and black sheep from 
the Devil’s own flock. To-day, alas, the baa of a sick 
lamb has scarcely less demoniacal significance. 

This, it seems to me, constitutes a strong argument for 
reticence in the arts. It is only in the last century that a 
considerable proportion of writers have been smitten with 
the notion that a writer, instead of being an artist, should 
be a kind of shorthand reporter of life, and that to omit an 
oath or an indecency was to fail in his craft. I have the 
greatest respect for the work of the verbatim reporter, 
but he has never been an artist. None of the great reporters 
—G. W. Steevens, Massingham and the rest—have belonged 
to the shorthand school. They were artists who used their 
eyes and ears imaginatively, not mechanically, and selected 
their facts and breathed the breath of life into them as 
they wrote. The dramatist and the novelist have to solve 
much the same problem in their attempts to imitate the 
conversation of human beings. No man’s conversation, 
however innocent or however foul, is fit to be reproduced 
in full. Even the biographer has to select and vitalise, 
in order to make the conversation of his hero tolerable to 
us. How tedious Dr. Johnson would have become, if 
Boswell had set down verbatim everything the great man 
said! We hear him only in fragments, however, so that 
we thirst far more and wish the Life were ten times longer. 
If we had complete phonograph records of all Dr. Johnson’s 
conversations after his arrival in London, I am sure his 
reputation as a conversationalist would sink below Gold- 
smith’s. He is immortal as a talker, because an artist, 
and not a stenographer, reported him. He is remembered 
partly because most of what he said is forgotten. ' 

Mr. Kipling observed the same law of artistic selection 
in putting down on paper the speech of soldiers. We 
may quarrel with his attempts to reproduce the Irish 
brogue in Mulvaney or the dialect of Yorkshire in Learoyd ; 
but, at least, he showed an admirable spirit of modesaiion 
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in his use of the more lurid part of the vocabulary of the 
barrack-room. The language of Barrack-room Ballads 
was not considered particularly chaste on its first appear- 
ance, but how chaste it was in comparison with the un- 
printable, if limited, eloquence of the most eloquent 
blasphemers among the veterans of the battlefield, every- 
one knows who has talked to all sorts of soldiers in their cups. 
Mr. Kipling knew the words he left out, and fifty per cent. 
of his readers knew. But he was too good an artist—apart 
from any question of the possibility of a police prosecution— 
to set them down in print. There are some words that 
are meant only for private circulation. They are, for 
general purposes, as foreign as the words of a foreign 
language, and it is the artist’s business to translate them 
into terms of everyday speech. This is not entirely a 
matter of decency—though there is something to be said 
even for decency—but is due to the fact that some words, 
transplanted from life into literature, lose their native 
liveliness and become as dull as dying aspidistras. 

In our own time, Mr. James Joyce has attempted to 
transplant most of the foul words known to a well-brought- 
up schoolboy, and how dull Ulysses is to those who did 
not see the words for the first time in its pages! To others 
these words have the charm of novelty, but, if Mr. Joyce 
has many imitators, even his admirers will gradually find 
themselves flying back to Addison and Jane Austen in 
order to escape from boredom. Indecency and blasphemy 
both lose most of their vitality when they cease to be 
generally tabooed. If all the world were atheists, who 
believed in none of the persons of the Trinity, even the 
most hair-raising oaths of the champion blaspheming 
American would come to be as anemic as “ By Jove!” 
or ““ By Jingo!” Blasphemy depends for its effect on 
its being a thing forbidden, a thing outside the code. It 
derives any vigour it possesses from the reverence of man- 
kind. In a universally reverent world, “D——n you” 
would produce a thrilling effect. In a world that had lost 
its reverence, you might as well use Mr. Hutchinson’s oath, 
** Mice and mumps! ” 

Hence I think it is important for the novelists to maintain 
as many of the customary taboos as possible. Otherwise 
they will find it difficult to convey the conversation of 
really wicked characters to the imagination. If they 
attempt to give a verbatim reproduction of the villain’s 
speech, readers will grow weary of the same old string of 
lewd and blasphemous words, and, as they read them for 
the thousandth time, will say to themselves: ‘“ Oh, is 
that all? How dull!’ On the other hand, “ with an 
oath” might mean anything. As you read the words, 
you imagine a passion-scarred face, devilish eyes, and a 
savage sneer. You are brought into the presence of the 
unspeakable. You are surrounded by a night in which 
constellations of oaths glitter evilly in the firmament. 
As regards the oath in literature, the truth is that the less 
you say, the more you say. For this reason, ““ By G——!” 
is greatly to be preferred to “ By God!” Nearly anybody 
might say “‘ By God!” but only a really wicked man could 
say ““By G——!” Hence I would plead with contemporary 
novelists to give us back our “ By G——’s” and our 
** d——’s ” even our ‘ *s” Above all, let them give 
us back our long-lost “ with an oath.” Only thus can we 
bring back Sir Percival Glyde and his peers into literature. 

a 





Correspondence 
FAMILY ENDOWMENTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMan. 

Sir,—Your admission that “in theory the logical case for 
Family Endowment is too strong to be resisted,” coupled with 
your conclusion that its practical application should be deferred, 
say, till the Greek Kalends, reminds me of J. S. Mill’s story of 
how at the age of twelve, he was severely rebuked by his father 
for remarking that something was “ true in theory but required 
correction in practice.” 

May I answer some of the “very strong objections” vou 


allege? First, the risk that family allowances will lead to 
discrimination against married men, even if paid through an 
equalisation pool. Foreign opinion, based on fairly extensive 
experience, is practically unanimous that the equalisation 
fund effectively meets this risk. When last in Paris I had a 
talk with the secretaries of two of the three chief Federations 
of Trade Unions (the C.T.G. and the Catholic Federation), 
and both were unanimous as to this. It is certain that if there 
were a vestige of evidence to the contrary, the third large 
federation (the Communist C.G.T.U.) would eagerly point it 
out, for they heartily dislike the system. Though, as they 
sadly pointed out at their recent conference, “ the majority 
of the proletariat who benefit from the allowances believe the 
system to be a good one. We cannot run our heads against 
this conception.” More unexpected is the fact that in the 
mining industry, where allowances are everywhere paid directly, 
not through pools, the married men have not suffered. The 
figures for the Ruhr show that during the depression caused 
by the French occupation, the percentage of married men 
actually increased. Our foreign correspondents attribute this 
to the fact that married men are the steadier and more experi- 
enced workers and that this balances the small extra cost. 
Of course, if the allowances were more substantial, the risk 
would certainly exist without a pooling system. With it, the 
cost is spread so thin that the saving to the individual employer 
of avoiding family men would not be worth the inconvenience 
and unpopularity incurred. Frankly, I doubt if you will find 
a single person, supporter or opponent of the system, who if 
he has seriously studied its workings, believes that there is 
anything in your first objection. 

Secondly, the fear that family allowances would be “ used 
as a means of strengthening the employers’ disciplinary control.” 
This is real in France, where some schemes stop the whole 
month’s payment if there has been a strike even of a few days. 
But do you seriously suppose that this could happen here, 
where Trade Unionism is so much stronger? It is some set-off 
that nearly all schemes continue the payment throughout 
periods of involuntary unemployment, so long as the worker's 
name remains on the books. 

Thirdly, you suggest that family allowances would result in 
lowering wages. Do you mean that they would lower (a) 
existent wage rates, or (b) potential wage rates, or (c) the 
existent incomes of the workers (wages and allowances together), 
or (d) the potential ditto? In France the allowances were given 
as a clear addition to existing wages, but at a time of rising 
prices, and therefore, as you rightly point out, probably as 
an alternative to rising wages. Hence they have diminished 
potential though not actual wages. But in saying “a much 
cheaper alternative’ you are implying statement (c). What 
proof have you of this? To establish it, it would be necessary 
to show that the total income of the workers has risen less in 
the countries which have family allowances than in those 
which have not. Even so, the result might be due to other 
causes, ¢.g., weaker Trade Union organisation. I do not know 
the facts for all industries. But in the mining industry, as 
Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Frank Hodges have pointed out, 
Great Britain—the only country which has not got family 
allowances—is also the only one where the post-war rise in 
wages has failed to keep pace with the rise in the cost of living. 
Even if you could establish proposition (c), that would not 
dispose of the matter. Suppose it to be true (I much doubt 
it) that if there had been no family allowance system in France 
and Belgium, the workers would have succeeded in securing in 
wages a slightly larger sum than they have actually secured 
in wages and allowances together, would the wage rise, spread 
out thin over all workers, have done as much to secure comfort 
and happiness in the workers’ homes, productivity and progress 
in industry? The French and Belgian Trade Unionists at 
any rate show their view by demanding, almost unanimously, 
that the family allowance system should be made universal 
and compulsory. They do not even demand that they should 
be paid out of State funds, though the Belgians would prefer 
a contributory system. In Germany, for easily explainable 
reasons, their attitude is different. 

Because of the “* grave objections,”’ you are willing to postpone 
family allowances until a Labour Government is strong enough 
and rich enough to plump the whole cost on to the Exchequer. 
Even then apparently you would only favour it if certain that 
it would jeopardise no masculine interest nor any scheme of 
social improvement which interests you more. But as, even 
under a Labour Government, the national income will not be 
a bottomless pool, this does in fact postpone the whole business 
until the Greek Kalends. 
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I wonder, sir, whether you would treat the whole matter 
so philosophically if you were a working man’s wife, struggling 
to provide food, clothing, housing, holidays, medicine and 
pocket money for five or six people out of what your husband 
allowed you of a wage which before marriage he had for his 
own spending; if you worked ten hours a day seven days a 
week, yet were called “a dependent,” and had not a penny 
in the world that was legally your own or your children’s. 
Granted that there are objections to introducing children’s 
allowances under the capitalist system—are there no objections 
to not introducing them? Would the Labour movement gain 
nothing, apart from the gain to innumerable women and children, 
by demonstrating that when it adopts a principle, it sticks 
to it, even if it entails the risk of some sacrifice by some of 
its members ? 

Take the present mining situation—was ever a glorious 
opportunity more ingloriously lost? Hot on the heels of the 
1.L.P.’s enthusiastic endorsement of a policy of children’s 
allowances paid for by the State (a policy endorsed, I believe, 
by Mr. Cook), came the chance of demanding that the State 
aid given to the industry should take the form of children’s 
allowances, instead of the present discredited, vicious subsidy. 
Many influences would have given strength to the demand— 
the known opinions of Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland and Sir William 
Beveridge, the recommendations of the Coal Report, the pas- 
sionate desire of the Government and of the whole public to 
avoid a strike at almost any price except the renewal of the 
present subsidy. Probably a contribution towards the cost is 
the most that could have been obtained from a Conservative 
Government, but even that would have established a principle 
and inserted the thin end of the wedge in the most vulnerable 
place. But when sacrifices are demanded, it is not only the 
Conservative Government which adheres to the rule ‘* women 
and children first.”—Yours, etc., ELEANOR F. RATHBONE. 

50 Romney Street, 

Westminster. 
April 27th. 


[We cannot help thinking that, given a reasonable inter- 
pretation of his words, J. S. Mill was right, and his father 
wrong.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE EXTIRPATION OF MALARIAL 
FEVER 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In the article by “‘ Lens ” on “ Medicine and its Rivals,” 
in your issue of April 24th, it is written: “.... malaria is 
wiped out where Ross gets his chance—i.e., anywhere but under 
the official flag of his own country. .. . ” 

The suggestion here made is that Sir Ronald Ross did not get 
his chance under the British flag. I beg leave to traverse this 
statement from personal knowledge, and at the same time to 
put in a word in memory of my old chief, Sir Alfred Lewis Jones, 
whom I had the privilege of serving for nearly seven immensely 
interesting years. ; 

Sir Alfred (then Mr. Jones) as Senior Partner in Elder Demp- 
ster and Company of Liverpool, was one of the first to appreciate 
the great potentialities of the work of Manson and Ross, and 
when there were many scoffers, even on his own staff, both at 
home and on the West Coast of Africa, took a strong line in sup- 
porting the application of the mosquito theory with a view to 
the prevention of malaria in that great region of the Empire. I 
feel sure that Sir Ronald will bear me out when I say that but 
for Sir Alfred’s practical and moral support the wonderful 
results in the improvement of the health of the white residents 
on the Coast and the enormous changes for the better in the 
conditions under which they now live would probably have been 
delayed by several decades. 

Moreover, the striking results in West Africa, so rapidly 
obtained, caught the eye of practical scientists in other countries 
and led to great developments elsewhere. 

Whatever blame may fairly be laid upon the British for want 
of imagination and enterprise in the fostering and application 
of scientific research, I contend that with his flashes of genius 
and freedom from convention Sir Alfred Jones did much that 
may be set on the credit side. His support of Empire cotton- 
growing and initiation of banana importation are “ other 
stories.” —Yours, etc., 

Farningham, 

April 28th. 


H. J. Warp. 


THE DOUGLAS-PENNANT CASE 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—When the summary dismissal of a public servant has 
been the subject of a seven years’ Departmental correspondence, 
the conduct of a Select Committee of the House of Lords ap- 
pointed to investigate the alleged reasons for this drastic action 
has been strongly criticised, and, further, a strong indictment of 
public life appears in a volume Under the Searchlight, it gives 
ground for what Dr. Norwood refers to as “an uneasiness of mind.” 
Miscarriages of justice have inflicted great suffering on others 
in public life—the Dreyfus case and the more recent case of 
M. Malvy are immediately in mind. 

The case of the Hon. Violet Douglas-Pennant, however, is 
the immediate concern of every British subject according to the 
Petition now open for signature at Room 19, 18 Savoy Street, 
W.C. The petitioners claim that it is a fundamental principle 
of justice that none be tried without access to the charges and 
evidence against them, and that Miss Douglas-Pennant has 
been denied this right of every citizen. Recent libel actions, 
amicably settled in her favour, go far to establish this claim 
and suggest a statesmanlike reopening of the case, or a settle- 
ment relieving Miss Douglas-Pennant from any ground, happily 
rare in this country, to suspect official proceedings even though 
it entails a complete acknowledgment of official error or worse. 
—yYours, etc., We Fe 

[We print this letter because it refers to one of the most 
extraordinary examples of misplaced zeal that can ever have 
occurred in this country. The Petition referred to is being 
offered for public signature, and will very likely be signed by 
hundreds of thousands of honest and sympathetic people. Yet 
the truth is that no public interest whatever is involved in the 
case. Miss Douglas-Pennant’s grievance is a purely personal 
one. She was dismissed from a civil service post during the war 
because her official superiors did not consider her a suitable 
occupant of that past. They may have been wrong, but the 
assiduity with which she has ever since courted every sort of 
publicity and proclaimed the ‘“* wrong” done to her seems to 
suggest that they were probably right. Apparently Miss 
Douglas-Pennant could not, or at any rate did not, get on 
with many of her colleagues, some of them her official superiors, 
some her inferiors. In such a case it is not easy for the authority 
concerned to give explicit reasons for dismissal. A great deal 
of public money has already been wasted in the investigation 
of her complaints by a Select Committee of the House of Lords ; 
and she owed that enquiry solely to her social position. If 
every dismissed official with a real or imaginary grievance 
could demand similar publicity at the public expense, Mr. 
Churchill would find it harder than ever to balance his Budgets. 
However widely the Petition may be signed, it seems hardly 
likely that any Government would consent to the reopening 
of a case which has already been adjudicated and which relates 
only to what was after all a quite trivial episode.—Epb. N.S.] 





Miscellany 
ANOTHER JANE 


S there any record that the Jane knew and enjoyed her 
I namesake’s work?* Miss Austen did not die till 
1817, and before then Jane Taylor had published her 

best work, the work by which, in spite of Miss Barry’s 
strangely inapposite sentence of oblivion, she is still very 
well remembered and loved. It was not long ago that Mr. 
Lucas edited a capital edition of Jane and Anne’s poems for 
children; before then an earlier generation had seen “Little 
Anne,” in the inimitable illustrations of Kate Greenaway, 
and many of us, burrowing in the treasures that mothers or 
aunts had kept from their maternal libraries, had discovered 
and delighted in the little volumes in which childhood was 
realistically portrayed and properly admonished. It is 
not fancy that sees a kinship between Miss Jane Austen and 
Miss Jane Taylor. Each had a wit, the exercise of which 
natural kindliness was never allowed to hamper; each had 
a very due sense of the Butlerian philosophy that “ things 
are what they are,” and each takes a pleasure, malicious 
or religious as you will, in the conclusion of that famous 
sentence. There is a touch, too, of the governess in Miss 
Austen. The satirist would be content to make a fool of 





* Poetry and Prose. By Jane Taylor. Ed. F. V. Barry. Milford. 
8s. 6d. 
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Mr. Collins for his shame and her amusement; but Miss 
Austen is determined he shall wear the fool’s cap coram 
publico, and be put in the corner before the whole class. 
So Jane Taylor allows her better children to see what fools 
the sillier ones are, and what penalties the fool can never 
entirely escape. Of course it would be absurd to put Jane 
Taylor’s sketches on a level with the best of Miss Austen; 
but this very skilful volume of selections proves that she had 
a talent not quite so slender or so limited in range as might 
appear to those who only know her poems for, and about, 
children. The Essays in Rhyme—first published in 1816— 
contain some delicious things. There is, perhaps, an 
affinity to Crabbe and to Cowper; but in method Jane 
Taylor is not at all evidently derivative, and the temperament 
displayed is perfectly genuine and independent. ‘ Take, for 
instance, these passages from Recreation: 


We took our work, and went, you see, 
To take an early cup of tea. 
We did so now and then, to pay 
The friendly debt, and so did they. 
Not that our friendship burnt so bright 
That all the world could see the light ; 
*T was of the ordinary genus, 
And little love was lost between us : 
We lov’d, I think, about as true 
As such near neighbours mostly do. 


At first, we all were somewhat dry ; 
Mamma felt cold, and so did I : 
Indeed, that room, sit where you will, 
Has draught enough to turn a mill. 

‘*T hope you’re warm,”’ says Mrs. G. 
**O, quite so,” says mamma, says she ; 
“ll take my shawl off by and by ’— 
“*This room is always warm,” says I. 
*. * * 7 * 

** Miss F.,”’ says I, “‘ I’ve understood 
Spends all her time in doing good : 
The people say her coming down 
Is quite a blessing to the town.” 

At that our hostess fetch’d a sigh, 

And shook her head ; and so, says I, 

“* It’s very kind of her, I’m sure, 

To be so generous to the poor.” 

** No doubt,”’ says she, “‘ ’tis very true ; 
Perhaps there may be reasons too :— 
You know some people like to pass 

For patrons with the lower class.”’ 


And here I break my story’s thread, 
Just to remark, that what she said, 
Although I took the other part, 

Went like a cordial to my heart. 


Some innuendos more had pass’d, 
Till out the scandal came at last. 
** Come then, I'll tell you something more,” 
Says she—“ Eliza, shut the door,— 
I would not trust a creature here, 
For all the world, but you, my dear. 
Perhaps it’s false—I wish it may, 
—But let it go no further, pray ! ” 
**O,” says mamma, “‘ You need not fear, 
We never mention what we hear.”’ 
And so, we drew our chairs the nearer, 
And whispering, lest the child should hear her, 
She told a tale, at least too long 
To be repeated in a song ; 
We, panting every breath between, 
With curiosity and spleen. 
And how we did enjoy the sport ! 
And echo every faint report, 
And answer every candid doubt, 
And turn her motives inside out, 
And holes in all her virtues pick, 
Till we were sated, almost sick. 


Her satire is limpid, simple even. She had the clear- 
eyed, lucid virtues of her family’s class, that sturdy, no- 
nonsense, Dissenting stock which has always refused to be 
over-impressed with the feathers of fine birds. You see 


the same contempt, gentle but very determined, in her 
satiric little note on the fashionable beau of the period, 
with his affectation of complete indifference : 





Nature and art might vainly strive 
To keep his intellect alive. 
—’Twould not have fore’d an exclamation 
Worthy a note of admiration, 
If he had been on Gibeon’s hill, 
And seen the sun and moon stand still. 
What prodigy was ever known 
To raise the pitch of fashion’s tone ! 
Or make it yield, by any chance, 
That studied air of nonchalance, 
Which after all, however grac’d, 
Is apathy and want of taste. 

Of course she had the limitations of her training; but 
if she had been brought up in a less vigorous atmosphere she 
might easily have been merely one of the less foolish sup- 
porters of London salons, of the type which Blake had 
earlier scarified in his odd Peacockian satire, a kind of 
gushing, over-enthusiastic blue-stocking, a fribble doomed 
to an infinity of Della Cruscan imbecilities. The Dissenting 
interest in culture was at that time serious and pursued 
seriously ; and the fact that it was largely confined to 
literature and the pictorial arts prevented that dissipation 
of energy which is the curse of clever young people in more 
broad-minded circles. There is nothing like a little narrow- 
ness to encourage talent either positively or by opposition. 
Jane Taylor developed her talent without ever losing her 
sense. The little tract, for which we are extremely grateful 
to Miss Barry, on “ I can do without it ” is a real model in 
a kind of moral training which is now grossly depreciated ; 
to-day we too easily confuse wastefulness with generosity, 
and have reduced that fine word economy to the level of 
one of the dingier precautions of life, dethroning it from its 
proper place as the guardian of all philanthropic effort. 
Jane Taylor struck, in this tract, exactly the right note, she 
is as aware of the dangers of meanness as of an incontinent 
slackness in spending, and always sees something saved 
not as hoarded for herself, but as kept for someone else. 

With her sense goes a pleasant and very feminine humour. 
Her novel Display, if we may judge from Miss Barry’s 
selections, should be worth reprinting. There is an amusing 
modernity in many of her notes on character. Do we not 
know Elizabeth who “‘ would have been really agreeable, 
if she could but have forgotten to be charming?” How 
pleasant again, if of a refreshing simplicity, is the account of 
the moment when Elizabeth decides that Lieutenant 
Robinson must not be neglected. 

When they reached home, Elizabeth threw herself on the sofa, 
saying, 

“Don’t talk to me; I am tired this evening, Mr. Robinson.” 

Thus repulsed, he walked backwards and forwards in the room for 
some time, half whistling ; till, stopping on a sudden, he exclaimed, 

“That Emily what d’ye call her, is a confounded pretty girl !"” 

“Do you think so?” said Elizabeth, rousing up; ‘‘ Well, she 


does look rather pretty in her bonnet.” 

Here the lieutenant resumed his walk and his whistle ; but the 
remark had a fortunate effect upon Elizabeth. The momentary 
jealousy made him appear surprisingly more agreeable, and worth 
securing ; and while she sat watching him as he paced up and down 


in the dusk, she said to herself, 
‘“* He whistles uncommonly well.” 

Jane Taylor’s children’s poems are still well known; 
and it is by them that she will be longest remembered. _ It is 
not only that they are in themselves excellent, and exactly 
the kind of writing which children love ; but that they set 
a certain standardjand style in children’s verse which have 
not been superseded. Miss Barry calls the sisters Jane and 
Ann “ great aunts-in-literature of Louis Stevenson.” It is 
a happy phrase and may pass ; but both Jane and Ann knew 
far more of the normal child than Stevenson ever did. 
They derive from Watts ; and if one would know how near 
they are to the child’s view of life, simple, concrete, un- 
shadowed, one can compare their work with that of the child 
genius Marjorie Fleming. The manner of the adults in her 
poems may seem at times insufferably priggish ; but nearly 
all grown-ups seem either priggish or ridiculous, or both, 
to the ordinary child. In the best poems Jane Taylor 
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frankly adopts the child’s standpoint, as in that little gem 
The Pigs, in which Dick’s father really does nothing more 
than retort to his son “ Horrid little pig, yourself, Dick.” 
The famous The Star, Jane’s most widely known poem, is a 
rfect little thing in its way; it might have been written 

by a Quaker Blake in a pinafore. There is a certain sub- 
lime folly, a lovely and infantile confidence in that last 
verse in which the speaker gravely encourages the star 

As your bright and tiny spark 

Lights the traveller in the dark, 

Though I know not what you are, 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star ! 


That has all the grave impertinence of its era and of Jane’s 
training. The stars are only to be allowed to shine, as 
they too do a useful work ; and for this they shall be for- 
given their incomprehensibility. The Jane would have 
laughed a little at Jane Taylor, had she known her; but 
certainly she would have loved her too. 

R. Exurs Roperts. 


ON HARTING DOWN 


NCE, when their hearts were wild with joy, 
CO) They bedded on the downs: 

Hours drifted past, the dawn grew ghast, 
Their polls wore dewy crowns. 


While the stars paled, she, first, awoke 
And saw, no more alone, 

They kernel were to a herd of deer, 
Come round them all unknown. 


A dun buck couched upon their left, 

A white doe to their right, 

An hundred others, like watching mothers, 
Loomed peacefully out of night. 


Ere she could wake him, they rose and were shaking 
Small droplets from cold thighs ; 

Proudly the leader then streamed them afar 

To where the sun would rise. 


Till, dot by dot, they threaded the arch 
His lifting forehead raised, 

And, sublimed to light, were lost to sight 
Though still enthralled she gazed. 


Her lover rose and, leaning close, 
Through to her mind he peered ; 
Parked therein, numerous, timid, dumb 
Musings retired or neared. 
T. SruRGE Moore. 


Drama 


DON JUAN IN MODERN DRESS 


HE Three Hundred Club is to be congratulated on 
selecting Flecker’s Don Juan for performance 
last Sunday night at the Court Theatre, since it 

is unlikely that any ordinary theatre manager would 
present it in London to-day. For commercial purposes 
a play must be successful of its kind and its kind must be 
popular. A supreme masterpiece on the highest plane of 
dramatic art will probably in course of time, under favourable 
conditions, become popular, but Flecker’s Don Juan is not 
a masterpiece. It is, on the other hand, of finer quality and 
greater scope than any of the successful plays now running 
in London, including—in the present writer’s opinion— 
Mr. O’Casey’s play Juno and the Paycock. Therefore, if 
there is any life in the drama, if there is any demand in 
our present society for dramatic art, if there are a sufficient 





number of people who like the theatre but find the average 
play too stupid and too inartistic to amuse them—and 
the existence of so many private producing societies prove 
that such people exist even in large numbers—then 
Flecker’s Don Juan is the kind of play that should interest 
them, for in it Flecker does at least attempt something 
more than to make both ends meet. Also Flecker proves 
that he is not merely a literary man writing a mixture of 
prose and verse, dividing it into acts, casting it into dialogue, 
shaping it to extend to from two or three hours in time 
upon the boards and then calling it a “ play.” Don Juan 
is full of essential dramatic ideas. The opening scene, a 
shipwreck, is very effectively conceived, and, in spite of a 
word out of place here and there, is thoroughly effective. 
Indeed we start with a genuine thrill which unfortunately, 
however, gives place in the second scene to complete and 
utter failure. Having wrecked Don Juan on the coast of 
England, Flecker was now obliged to begin at once with 
the first of his “affairs.” No doubt, with the recollection 
of Byron’s Haidée in mind, he lifts the curtain on Don 
Juan lying like a corpse on the rocks, discovered by the 
fisher-girl Tisbea. Tisbea is not individualized, she is 
merely a type, but she warms later on to typical flesh and 
blood, if not to personality; but right at the beginning we 
are faced with the unresolved difficulty of conflicting 
conventions. Half this scene is “ realistic.’” We have strikers 
pursuing a blackleg with the conventional labour leader 
and the conventional labour “die-hard” who yells: 
“What piffle this bloody young fool is talking’? when 
Don Juan harangnes them in the style of a raw Oxford 
undergraduate at a Union debate. Set against this we 
have Tisbea, the fisher-girl, who sings: 
I dreamt my sweetheart came, 
Like one with feet aflame. 
And walking like a god upon the sea ; 
etc. This literary romanticism will in no way cohere with 
the equally literary realism. The two halves of this scene 
fall apart, and not all the dexterity of Mr. Frank Birch, 
who produced the play wonderfully well, could make them 
stick together. It is possible to write a successful literary 
romantic play, such as Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac ; 
it is equally possible to write a successful literary realistic 
play, such as Mr. Bernard Shaw or Mr. Galsworthy gives 
us, but it is not possible to mix the two conventions. 
One knows why Fiecker introduced the strikers; he 
needed to show Don Juan as a man of action, clear-headed, 
hard, unsentimental. He chose the strike scene because, 
being a young man breathing the political effluvia of his 
time, it gave him the opportunity to express some of his 
political ideas, but unfortunately these ideas are painfully 
trite and superficial. Flecker is not to blame for this. He 
was not born to be a great political thinker—few people 
are—but it is not so certain that he might not have become 
a great dramatist, which is just as rare. In this scene, 
however, the dramatist was sacrificed to the young under- 
graduate airing the current political cant of the day. It 
ought to have been instructive to those who think verse 
has no place in modern drama to find that the most effective 
and amusing bit of this scene was the fairy story Don Juan 
tells the little girl, beginning: 
There lived a king. I know not where, 
Perhaps in Mirascowre, 
Whose daughters grew so deadly fair 
He shut them in a tower. 
The first princess was Flower of Flame. 
The second, Silver-pool, 


The third one . . . had not got a name, 
She was too beautiful. 


The close of Act I, where Don Juan abandons Tisbea, 
was superficially well conceived, but failed of its proper 
effect because of the artistic insincerity deriving from a 
half-way thinking, which not only affected the design of the 
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Act as a whole, but even the details—as, for example, in 
Tisbea’s farewell speech, where I have italicised the false 
line: 

No, do not touch me. You're a priggish scoundrel, 

A god-forsaken villain and a bully, 

As low as one who sells 

His daughter's bright virginity for gold. 
In this we see the literary man, not the artist; but as most 
young writers, especially poets, are literary men and not 
artists, we can forgive these defects in Flecker, since he shows 
signs that he would have grown out of them if he had lived. 

The second Act begins with a good comedy passage in 
Don Juan’s London house, where he is entertaining the 
Prime Minister’s daughter and others. The Prime Minister 
arrives and tells a few of the guests that the country is 
on the eve of war. He has issued an ultimatum that 
expires at dawn. The second scene is on the Embankment, 
where Don Juan has taken the P.M. for a walk, in order to 
persuade him to avoid the war. The P.M. refuses to do so, 
and Don Juan shoots him. In this scene we again lose 
Don Juan in the Oxford undergraduate. There is no 
reason whatsoever why Don Juan should have killed the 
P.M., or have wanted to stop the war, except that the plot 
demands that the father of Donna Anna and Donna Elvira 
(Isabel) must be killed by Don Juan. It is one more 
example of the lack of fundamental brainwork in the work- 
ing out of Flecker’s conception, which obviously remained 
vague and shadowy in his own mind. He had to find some 
way of making it inevitable that Don Juan should kill the 
P.M., but he failed to do so, not delving deeply and com- 
pletely enough to separate the organism Don Juan from 
the structure of his own mind and give it a separate life. 
Incomplete parturition, due to lack of ripeness in the 
conception, the fatal defect of this play. 

Nevertheless there was a vitality in Flecker’s imagination 
that produced some wonderful effects. In the third scene 
of Act II, and from that point onwards, Flecker holds the 
audience, and is occasionally magnificent. There are sixty 
lines of verse at the beginning of Scene III which the 
audience listened to in breathless silence. The personality, 
of Owen Jones, a part very well played by Mr. George Howe, 
is vivid and convincing, and the scene between him and 
Don Juan at the end of Act II gave the audience an authen- 
tic thrill. The statue scene at the beginning of Act III 
was completely successful, owing to the excellent lighting 
achieved by Mr. Birch. The scene between Tisbea and 
Don Juan so praised by Mr. Bernard Shaw was very good 
indeed and well acted. Even better was the scene between 
Don Juan, Donna Isabel and Donna Anna. Miss Jean 
Forbes-Robertson completely succeeded in giving that 
quality of mystery and strangeness to Donna Anna which 
was Flecker’s invention and which is probably the finest 
touch in the whole play. The tension and the atmosphere 
here achieved were retained until the drop of the curtain 
and one left the theatre feeling that Don Juan showed a 
rarer quality in Flecker and far more promise than Hassan, 
and that perhaps we lost in him a considerable dramatist. 


JaMES REDFERN. 
Art 
SEURAT 


FRIEND of Seurat has described how he once 
A found the painter in a state of deepest dejection, 
because a critic writing of another neo-impres- 

sionist had omitted to mention that Seurat was the founder 
of the school. It even needed a visit to a café—an 


exceptional thing for Seurat—before he recovered his 
equanimity. He could not bear to think that his method, 


which he regarded as his mission, should be attributed 
to any but himself; and he died at thirty-one, after only 


a few working years filled with industry, having known 
little of the gaiety usually associated with the young 
Parisian artists of his period. He was grave, speaking 
little at painters’ gatherings and rarely frequenting them, 
restricting himself to the company of but a few friends, 
on whom he imposed his authority. His method was the 
one thing that mattered to him. 

In a pamphlet on his work, inspired and revised by 
himself, he even permitted the author to say of him, “ In 
1886 broke out a memorable revolution: the Commune 
was proclaimed in Art by a young man of twenty-six.” 
To him, so deeply did he believe in it, his method of 
painting in dots of unmixed colour, which was called 
** pointillism,’”’ was not merely an artistic discovery ; 
it was a social phenomenon. Yet he did not arrive 
at this theory of the optical mixture of colours and 
the division of tone as a daring innovator, but as 
one who had carefully analysed and continued the 
example of Watteau and Delacroix. The latter, above 
all, was his master. He was, however, no romanticist ; 
those who knew him have emphasised the fact that 
he was unimaginative. If some of his more widely- 
known works have dealt with circuses and music-halls, 
or Parisian holiday-makers by the Seine, it was not 
because of the sentimental and literary associations of 
such scenes. He simply found in them the subjects on 
which he could most convincingly and _ triumphantly 
exercise his method. When he used to lecture his friend 
Augrand on the luminosity of gas-lamps during their evening 
walks, he did it, not as a poet, but because he had found a 
justification for his theory of the mingling of the tints of 
the prism. Passing without great interest over the 
impressionists, he concentrated his admiration on Delacroix, 
because there he could find something on which to base 
his statement of optics, his independent statement of 
mingling and division whence sprang pointillism. 

At the exhibition at the Lefévre Galleries there is offered 
a rare opportunity of estimating Seurat’s success. It may 
incidentally be remarked that, owing to the wide dispersal 
of his work and its comparatively small quantity, the 
occasion is probably unique. There is only one of his few 
large canvases, Les Poseuses, but it is valuable as showing 
his treatment of the nude and giving a delicious hint of 
what the famous Grande Jatte landscape must be like as 
well. The distinction of the interior light and the light 
outside is so admirably conveyed as to give food for medita- 
tion enough to make up for the absence of any of the circus 
or music-hall paintings. Le Pont de Courbevoie and the 
three seascapes are of the first quality. These six canvases 
alone are ample data with which to try and thresh out the 
problem of Seurat, and sufficient to be thankful for. If 
haply there had been more, and of the same importance, 
there would have been more wonder and more pleasure. 
It is certain that there would not have been monotony. 
And that says much for Seurat, if not for pointillism, 
since the work of his disciples palls easily, even in lesser 
quantities. 

The small pictures are interesting examples of his develop- 
ment and early work. Some of them greatly resemble 
Pissarros, and this is doubtless a reason why Seurat was so 
anxious to assert his own paternity of the method—which, 
indeed, the older painter later abandoned. There are also 
half a dozen exquisite drawings. So there is quite enough 
in the exhibition to prove that Seurat was a master. The 
nudes of Les Poseuses are vigorous and clear. Of the rest, 
the three seascapes, or more exactly coast-pieces, are 
fairy-like in quality and firm in line—visionary almost, 
yet admirably controlled. But what of the famous 
method? It is temerarious to say that he would have been 
great without it; it is certain that he is great in spite of it. 

T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Ts other day I came across the following comment 
in Tolstoy’s new short story, The Devil (translated 
by Aylmer Maude. Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d.): 
“It is generally supposed that Conservatives are usually 
old people, and those in favour of change are the young. 
That is not quite correct. The most usual Conservatives 
are young people : those who want to live but who do not 
think, and have not time to think, about how to live and 
who therefore take as a model for themselves a way of life 
that they have seen.” This strikes me as a true word. 
On the other hand, enthusiasm about reforming the world 
depends upon the belief that the world is malleable, and 
that belief is mixed up with the youthful feeling that one 
is made of malleable stuff oneself. In youth, nothing is 
easier than to believe that one can turn over a new leaf and 
begin a new and glorious existence. When one ceases to 
believe in turning over new leaves, one ceases to believe that 
the world can turn them over either. Some slight improve- 
ments in both cases is as much as can be hoped for. 
*x * * 


The Devil is a short, exemplary tale of uncommon power. 
Its theme is lust. Horror of lust and fear of death are two 
emotions which colour the whole of Tolstoy’s picture of 
life. The Devil is a much better story and a far better 
exemplary tale than The Kreutzer Sonata. The author is in 
a much better frame of mind; he is not, in the case of The 
Devil, in a frantic state of fear at the power of lust. He 
measures the power of that passion quietly and truthfully. 
It is significant that Tolstoy could not finish the story. He 
wrote two endings for it; in one the man shoots himself, 
in the other he is made to shoot the woman. Neither seemed 
to him satisfactory, and he did not publish the story. They 
both swear with the sober and impressive truthfulness of the 
rest of the narrative. Yet he could not bring himself to 
write an end which was not catastrophic, and the reader 
can see why. Tolstoy wanted to show that even moderate 
indulgence in that passion inevitably led to disaster. 
He takes as his hero a particularly amiable, able and 
trustworthy young squire, who has come into a large but 
encumbered, mismanaged estate. He sits down to the 
task of pulling it out of bankruptcy, and being an excep- 
tionally straightforward and lovable fellow, everybody 
trusts him. He finds he is distracted from his work by 
his passions, and he gets peace of mind by finding a mistress 
among the peasant women on the estate. He does not 
love her; he hardly ever talks to her. He does not feel 
entangled, but on the contrary freer than before. He 
soon marries a very amiable girl and, of course, that other 
relation ends. He is very happy. No novelist can draw 
domestic happiness so well as Tolstoy or indicate how 
tremendously married a man and woman may feel or show 
so clearly the difference between love and lust. This 
is done here with masterly force and brevity. ‘“‘ However 
much he had expected from his wife, he had never expected 
to find in her what he actually found. It was not what 
he had expected, but it was much better. Emotion, 
taptures of love—though he tried to produce’ them—did 
not take place or were very slight, but something quite 
different appeared, namely, that he was not merely more 
cheerful and happier, but that it became easier to live. 
He did not know why this should be so, but it was.” Of 
course, Eugene Irtenev has his worries, among them a 
disagreeable mother-in-law and a mother who does not 
understand why there is any need for economy. 
One day Stepanida, the peasant woman, is employed in 








cleaning the house. He meets her washing the floor and 
he finds he cannot take his eyes off her. Something 
totally unexpected takes place inside him. After this 
first encounter, “ Liza (that is his wife) met him as usual 
with shining face. But to-day somehow she seemed to 
him particularly pale, yellow, long and weak.” He finds 
that he is in the grip of a physical longing which is deeply 
humiliating, and in danger of yielding to an impulse which 
will lower him in the eyes of the village and, worse still, 
ruin his relations with his wife. The last half of this 
short story is an account of the torture he goes through ; 
of their accidental meetings, of their encounters which 
are only half accidental (for she is willing), of the methods 
he employs to get rid of this obsession, of the effects of 
this preoccupation upon his life. All this is done in masterly 
fashion. The curious thing about the book artistically, 
is that strength of longing is conveyed without describing 
those allurements which most novelists dwell on when 
they deal with temptation. There is no voluptuousness 
in the descriptions of Stepanida—let novelists note this 

yet nevertheless the way in which Eugene is dragged and 
pulled towards her again is more than usually convincing. 
Tolstoy, of course, wanted to show that you cannot 
canalise this passion of lust as this young man thought 
he had done; that it will burst out again sooner or later 
and turn a man’s life into a swamp. But Tolstoy could 
not finish it. The Preface informs us that this story 
sprang out of an experience in his own life, towards the 


end of 1880. 
* a. oe 


“Thy garment is the palette of setting suns, the rust 
of old copper, the brown gilt of Cordovan leather, the 
sandal and saffron tints of autumn foliage. When 
I contemplate thy coat of mail I think of Rembrandt's 
pictures, I see again his rays of light in the night, his 
trailing gold in the shade, the dawning of suns through 
dark arches.” The above rhapsody is addressed to a 
bloater in a shop window. It comes from Huysmans 
Croquis Parisiens, and it is quoted by* Mr. Havelock Ellis 
in Affirmations. This admirable book of criticism has 
been reprinted by Messrs. Constable in their collection 
of his works. (Four volumes. 6s. each.) Affirmations 
contains studies of Nietzsche, Casanova, Zola, Huysmans 
and St. Francis. It is consoling to critics to see that 
good criticism does not become out of date. This book 
was first published in 1898, and it is as stimulating now 
as it was then. 

* x cd 

I am often struck by points of resemblance between 
“the ‘nineties’ and the modern literary movement on 
its wsthetic side. Mr. Aldous Huxley strikes me as a 
decidedly Yellow-Bookish writer. I expect every day to 
find that Huysmans has been rediscovered, as Laforgue has 
been. Huysmans is an adept at the art of mountaining 
mole-hills, and a master in the expression of violent disgust 
and of every shade of queasiness or passionate fastidious- 
ness. On one side, too, he represented a reaction against 
realism, and this was coupled with a determination to 
carry the methods of realism into the spiritual life. “* We 
must, in short, follow the great highway so deeply dug 
out by Zola, but it is also necessary to trace a parallel 
path in the air, another road by which we may reach the 
Beyond and the Afterward, to achieve thus, in one word, 
a spiritualistic naturalism.”” Dostoievsky, as Mr. Havelock- 
Ellis remarks, comes nearest to this achievement. An 
outrageous realism, combined with an outrageous idealism, 
is just as much to the modern taste as it was to 
Huysmans’s. Moreover, he succeeded in absorbing the 
prose-poem into the novel, which is the aim of a good 
many novelists to-day. I expect Huysmans to be redis- 
covered shortly. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. PEPYS IN OLD AGE 


Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. Edited by J. R. TANNER, 
Litt.D.D. Bell. 2 vols. 36s. 


One thing stands out clearly from these miscellaneous papers 
of the ex-secretary of the Admiralty (for the great bulk of 
them date from after his compulsory retirement in 1688): 
Pepys was a man who knew how to grow old. He had many 
friends among the Non Jurors of William’s reign: he had 
been the devoted servant of James II: he suffered a good 
deal in his last decade from the painful disease of the kidneys 
which carried him off at seventy: he was a childless widower 
who had served the State with all his might and yet did not 
escape imprisonment nor cease to be plain Mr. Pepys. He 
had been a bit of a worldling in his day—he might very well 
have whined and groaned himself into a disgruntled old age 
and been carried to his grave, amid heartfelt sighs of relief, 
by those who could not escape sharing his penance. But 
Pepys was not one of your sour egoists who make their friends 
and dependents pay the price of their own remorse, he was 
an egoist of the good, vain, cheerful human sort who have 
not acquired for nothing the useful art of keeping themselves 
happy. Look at his plump, plucky, solid old face as it stands 
out on Cavalier’s medallion—the thick firm-set lips and fleshy 
nostrils, the pouches under the eyes, the jutting vigorous nose, 
the comfortable double chin above the good fat shoulders 
over which rolls that dignified wig. It is not altogether a 
masculine face—there is a look of the dowager about it, and if 
it were not for the hard set of the mouth, with its hint of the 
bureaucrat, it might pass for the face of a fine old middle-class 
Hausfrau. But then, a man of more concentrated ambition, 
or one in whom the fires of passion burnt with a fiercer flame, 
could hardly have kept all through life so many unspoilt curves 
in just the places where disappointment and anxiety and 
thwarted desire dig their furrows in long, downward, sloping 
lines, to mark the price that old men have to pay for nobility 
of soul. Pepys in his turn paid something for his buoyancy, 
for his triumphant escape from being beaten, as most men 
are, by life; but it is difficult, as one lingers with him over his 
old age, not to bless him for the touch of heroism that kept 
the old sensualist afloat to the last. 

It was “curiosity ”’ that fanned the modest genial fire in 
him to the end ; he was an incurably inquisitive old gentleman, 
and therefore incredibly easy to keep amused. Watch him 
in his correspondence with that rather precious person, true 
son of Balliol, Johtt Evelyn. This is how sententious John 
begins his letter of December 10th, 1701: ‘* My dear, worthy 
and constant friend—There could nothing have come to me a 
more grateful present than what you lately sent me: the 
re-establishment of your health and confirmation of the interest 
you still allow me in your friendship and kind thoughts.” 
And here is honest Sam’s reply : 


Dearest Sir,—Dover Streete at the topp and J. Evelyn at the 
bottom had alone been a sight equal in the pleasure of it to all I 
have had before me in any two or three months by-work of sorting 
and binding together my nephew’s Roman marketings; and yet 
I dare predict that even you won't think two hours thrown away in 
over looking them, whenever a kindlier season shall justify my 
inviting you to’t. 

And on he goes for another three breathless pages, the words 
tumbling over each other in a rollicking pan of praise of his 
friend and of self-congratulation over his own complete agree- 
ment with him. It is the same refrain, in a rather different 
key, when he is urging on that frigid caretul youth, the above- 
mentioned nephew, to make the most of the Grand Tour, of 
which in the capacity of the indulgent uncle he was footing 
the bill. Two things seem to haunt him in the correspondence, 
that his nephew will never really manage to kiss the Pope’s 
toe, and that he will miss seeing a Spanish bull-feast, ‘“* the 
chief glory of their nation.” Letter after letter from both 
sides keep these topics at fever heat—the Pope, old and sick 
as he is, may die, or the nephew, with his passion for keeping 
accurate accounts, may decide that it will cost too much to 
stay on in Rome—and Mr. Pepys’ sixty-ninth year may be 
irretrievably clouded by the certainty that he will never welcome 
home a nephew who has kissed the Holy Father’s toe. But 
no, the family luck holds. The toe is kissed, the bull-feast 
witnessed, and far away in London old Pepys feels even more 
intensely than ever that life has not been in vain. That the 
nephew was a melancholy prig, buoyed up through innumerable 
discomforts by a cold determination to do what he was told, 
to execute all the commissions which the whole Pepysian circle 
thrust upon him, to accumulate vast stores of fans, engravings, 


curios and antiquities, and to execute his formidable itinerary 
down to its minutest detail—none of this troubled Pepys in 
the least, the division of labour satisfied him completely ; the 
old man supplied all the zest, the curiosity, the eagerness, the 
delight—and the young man did the sightseeing. Not but 
what Mr. Jackson was kept well up to the mark by his pay- 
master: just for once he forgot to finish up one of his laborious 
epistles with a rehearsal of the long list of Pepys’ particular 
friends, coupled with a polite enquiry after their health. But 
never again, for Pepys in his next letter comes down on him 
with a most unmistakable rebuke: ‘‘ Finde some way (though 
it be a little vulgar) to name your friends you would salute : 
for they generally must see your letters, and it looks as if they 
were forgott, to finde themselfes never named. Adieu. S. 
Pepys.” The resultant chorus at the end of Mr. Jackson's 
every letter reminds one, as Mr. Tanner observes, of the refrain 
in the Ballad of Widdecombe Fair. But Pepys was not really 
an exacting friend or master, or his old cook Mrs. Ballard 
would never have written to him in his last illness this warm- 
hearted, ill-spelt torrent of good advice and genuine anxiety : 


Honoured Sir,—I am very much concernd at your honour’s 
continued illness, and should be extremely glad if anything that 

I could do would contribute to your honour’s health. Madam 

Skynner was pleased to call on me on Sattardy, and told me that 

the paine in your honour’s back still remaine, and with great 

concerne was pleased to tell me she thought your honour did not 
take that care of your health as your present condition requiers. 

Honoured Sir, I should be hartily glad to be servisable to your 

honour, either hear or at Clapham. Not that I dought of the 

diligencs of your servants, and I hope your honour do caues one of 
your men to lye in your chamber, as was uesed to be ; and I know 
this is a house of plenty, but if your honour would be pleased to 
remember that there was many odd things which I now and then 
uesed to make which were not only healthfull but pleasing to your 
stomack, which I am sorry to hear at present is much out of order. 
If your honour would be pleased to drink jelly broth, some hartshorn 
jelly, sego, a whit drink which your honour had, they are all very 
strenghting. Thir was pills which wee calld ballsumnick pills, 
which your honour used to take every night, and cordells, powders 
to take in the ase’s milke, and your honour was advised to eat 
tench and such sorts of fiche, and cray fiche, and many other things 
I belive madam Skynner may remember. I pray God all mighty 
bless your honour with health and long life. I beg pardon, and 
leave to subscrib my selfe, your honour’s obbeant and dutyfull 
sarvant, 
Mary Ballard. 
Mr. ballard begs leave to give his humble duty to your honour, 
and both our duties to madam Skynner and Mr. Jackson. 

Mrs. Ballard’s farewell to her master must be ours to this 
really delightful book—well bound, well printed, illustrated 
with two admirable portraits, and most skilfully and sensibly 
edited by that loyal and learned Pepysian, Dr. Tanner of St. 
John’s, Cambridge. For Pepys is not only curious himself, 
but a source of curiosity in others, and the true Pepysian will 
need no more tempting to plunge into what the old man himself 
might have dubbed this “ singular and informing ”’ collection. 

KENNETH BELL. 


CONRAD’S LAST ESSAYS 


Last Essays. By Joseru Conrap. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Joseph Conrad, we are told by Mr. Richard Curle in his 
Introduction to these Essays, had a very uncertain memory for 
his own work, so that, although the Notes on Life and Letters 
and the present volume contain practically all his miscellaneous 
writings, discoveries may yet be made. Indeed, great care 
has been taken to avoid any impression of a desk ransacked 
for mere completeness, and the twenty articles, selected from 
various periodicals (with one most notable exception) which 
make up this volume, “have been included for very definite 
reasons.” A facsimile of the last page written by Conrad, 
which by a curious coincidence breaks off with the words, 
“anything in the way of a yarn,” is given as a frontispiece. 
It is a book which breathes of the lore of the sea, the writer's 
swaying sense of its fascination and its terror, his mastery 
of its moods and love of the adventures they offer, as if he 
walked a quarter-deck, and the alternative subdual of spirit, 
never long exorcised, to its troubled mystery and its unsolved 
secret. Much of the Conrad of these Essays will be read in 
the light of the Conrad of great literature, whose province he 
had made his own; but there are passages equal in power 
and subtlety to anything he has written. Take two, the close 
of his sketch, The “* Torrens,” a vessel whose chief officer he 
was in 1891, and the beginning of The Unlighted Coast. The 
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Torrens was so beautifully built that the Genoese shipwrights, 
whose task at last was to break her up, had no heart for the 
work, and set themselves instead to preserve her life for a few 
years more. Even that is a wonderful touch for an age like 
ours. And then: 

In the end her body of iron and wood, so fair to look upon, had 
to be broken up . . . and as I sit here, I love to think that her 
perfect form found a merciful end on the shores of the sunlit sea 
of my boyhood’s dreams, and that her fine spirit has returned to 
dwell in the regions of the great winds, the inspirers and the com- 
forters of her swift, renowned, sea-tossed life, which I, too, have 
been permitted to share for a little while. 


That is splendid prose, touched with the Virgilian wistfulness, 
the sense of the inter-communion informing all life. 
The other passage tells of the unlighted coast of England 
during war-time— 
the fact of darkness spread over the land and water of old civili- 
sation such as wrapped up early mariners’ landfalls on their voyages 
of exploration. ‘To him who had been accustomed to behold after 
long sea passages the shadowy contours of the English coast illu- 
minated festally, interminably, unfailingly, as if for a sleepless 
feast or for sleepless toil, the impression was . . . like a revelation 
of some deeper truth. Fires in the night are the sign of mankind's 
life to an eye at sea. 


And he goes on to say that “ it was not life that had departed 
that sombre shore. It was only its old sense of security that 
was no longer there.’ The “ fact ot darkness,” the hint of 
some outer darkness waiting with unguessed perils at the 
outskirts of life itself—there again we have the misgiving 
that haunted Conrad’s soul and watches our own through his 
writings “‘ with cold, commemorative eyes.” 

The first essay in the book is a delightful commentary on 
geography, fabulous, militant and triumphant, and the explorers 
who dauntlessly conducted that science from its armchair 
theorists of the first phase, through dangers from tempest 
and calm—and Conrad thought the second the worse—to 
the cartographers and their atlases of the present day. The 
reminiscences of Stephen Crane, whose remarkable study of 
a soldier's psychology in battle, The Red Badge of Courage, 
has won translation into French, as La Conquéte du Courage, 
and with whom, in his last years, Conrad was on close terms 
of friendship, will take their place as the most intimate and 
delightful of all accounts of Crane’s meteoric and sensitive 
personality. 

But the “ Congo Diary,’ with which the book concludes, 
touches us from a different angle and in a different way. For 
here is Conrad in the making, nay, at the very outset. Written 
in pencil in two small black penny note-books, it reminds us 
how the Polish boy of nine, whose very name is given—Joseph 
Conrad Korseniowski—had put his finger on a map of the 
unexplored centre of Africa and had said, ‘*When I grow up 
I shall go there.” And go there he did. Some of the earlier 
pages of Heart of Darkness are a close recollection ot this explora- 
tion of the Congo. His English is not yet perfect ; there are 
many abbreviations; it is resolution, pluck illimitable, not 
literature ; yet “ without this diary, without this journey,” 
which broke down his health, and turned his genius towards 
writing, where would have been the great Conrad novels? 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Imperial Rome. ‘Translated from the Swedish of Martin P. 
Nilsson, Professor of Classical Archeology and Ancient 
History in the University of Lund, by the Rev. G. C. 
Ricnarps, D.D., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. Bell. 21s. 


This volume is the first part of a work in which an author 
of learning and of a reflective turn of mind has tried to explain 
the Roman Empire to the general reader. In his preface he 
tells us that in another volume, which he hopes will be published 
in England at a later date, he has “‘ dealt with the administra- 
tion of the Empire and its Finance, with its Social order, with 
its Educational systems, and with the clash of the Pagan and 
Christian religions.” So we have still to wait for Professor 
Nilsson’s account of much that is most interesting in his subject. 
What is here given us is divided into two sections, one of about 
150 pages on “* Men and Events,” the other of some 200 pages 
on “The Empire and Its Inhabitants.” In the first section 
the “men” are for the most part emperors (whose characters 
are fairly well drawn), and the “ events” are mostly civil wars 
and insurrections, barbarian invasions and episodes of Christian 
agitation or resistance to the imperial will. What it all means, 
we are to learn later. This part of the book seems rather diffuse 


and disconnected. The story of what outwardly and obviously 
happened to the Empire, in the five centuries here surveyed, 
might have been given in bolder outline, and made easier to 
grasp and more provocative of curiosity. Then comes an 
explanation of the Empire as one sees it on the map—the 
diversity of its lands and peoples, its communications, the 
fortified systems on the frontiers, its neighbours to north and 
east. This description, while brief, has much detail of a sort 
to catch the reader’s imagination. Finally, in chapters on 
Rome and the Provinces, on the Army and on the Population 
Problem, the writer touches on some of the vital processes 
that were going on in this organism. 

The Italians, having conquered the Mediterranean world, 
for a time exploited it recklessly, and fought over the spoils, 
till out of a horrible confusion arose the imperial government. 
That government had to consider how to make the Empire 
strong, lasting, prosperous and easy to administer; and it 
was powerful enough to take its own line on much that affected 
Italian supremacy. Thus Italy never regained her financial 
predominance, as it had been before her civil wars—one of 
usurers and tax-farmers very free to do as they liked, and a 
curse to the world—, and she could not replace it by a pre- 
dominance in trade or industry. Again, neither for the defence 
nor for the administration of the Empire would the Italian 
people suffice. So the government promoted the Latinisation 
of the Western provinces and spread the Roman citizenship. 
Gradually provincials came more and more to fill the higher 
administrative posts and military commands. They became 
emperors. At the end of the third century all provincials 
were Roman citizens. But the West was Latin and the East 
was Greek ; and the Latinising of the West and the Hellenising 
of the East were each, of course, imperfect. The differences 
(and distances) between the peoples of the Empire, and the 
need, if they were to be held together at all, of an authority 
very much above and apart from them, prevented them from 
becoming a firmly knit, spontaneously energetic political 
community. The idea of the commonwealth, the respublica, 
was, of course, inseparable from the Empire; and that idea 
found expression, more or less, in the municipalities, the civil 
service, the professional army, and the imperial power over all, 
derived, in legal theory, from the Roman People. There was 
recognition of the government’s work of securing for those whom 
it ruled the advantages of civilised life; and that work was 
wonderfully done. But a State is not in a very satisfactory 
way when there is little to keep it going but an army, an 
orderly administration and a respectful idea among its members 
of its nature and function. 

In explaining how the army was dangerously divided from the 
civilian population, and how the barbarian element increased 
in it and got the upper hand, Professor Nilsson seems to lay 
too much blame on pacifist feeling among Italians and civilized 
provincials. The root of the trouble was rather that this society 
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was unable to express itself, in its fighting, sufficiently as a 
whole. Yet it was so held together by its government that there 
easily spread within it an association with other aims than the 
service of the State. And in the Church, as it grew up among 
the guilds and municipalities and other forms of corporate 
life which the Empire contained, there revived that spirit of 
republican activity which languished in the Roman Common- 
wealth. In the last chapter, the author discusses (with an eye 
on the present) the reasons why, in the earlier imperial age, the 
upper classes of Italy were unprolific, and raises the question, 
What were the results of all the racial cross-breeding that went 
on in the Empire? He believes that the mixing of races must 
have caused at the time much instability of character, though it 
probably had good effects later on in Europe, after the 
Empire had broken up, and when, in each country, left more or 
less to itself, the mixture could shake down into a stable breed. 
It may be so. At any rate the mixing in people’s heads of 
sentiments and ideas that come from very different traditions 
may alone be enough to upset those people’s balance, as is 
obvious just now. But it may be noticed that for all the queer 
ideas and extravangances of the time there was no lack of 
balance in its chief product, the creed of the Church. All this 
last part of the book is interesting in its discursive way. 

Throughout the volume there are no references to authorities ; 
when an author or an inscription is quoted, the reader is not 
told where to find the passage. Statues and busts of emperors, 
and buildings and reliefs from the imperial age, are shown in 
a good set of illustrations. The translation seems to be com- 
petently done. On p. 356 should ** Among the Iberians”’ be 
*‘In the Iberians’?? By a misprint Hadrian is made to call 
his soul not “* bare’ (nudula), but “‘ base.”’ 


THE VICTORIAN THEATRE 


London’s Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth Century. By Erroiu 
Sarrson. Lane. 18s. 

Although he takes for his text the lost theatres of the nine- 
teenth century, Mr. Sherson really discusses the lost theatre of 
the Victorian era; for the buildings which have vanished are 
but the pegs upon which he hangs the story of their manage- 
ments and companies and productions. The result is an interest- 
ing, distracting and provocative book. It is interesting because 
it contains, amid an undigested mass of collated matter, the per- 
sonal reminiscences of one who has been an inveterate playgoer 
since the ’sixties. It is distracting, because its narrative is 
diffuse and rambling. One thing leads to another, the name of a 
theatre suggests a play, the play an actor, the actor another play 
and another theatre, and round and round we go in an ever- 
widening circle, until we lose our sense of direction. It is pro- 
vocative because Mr. Sherson is of those hardened Victorians 
who really believe that the drama flourished in the ‘fifties, 
*sixties and ’seventies of the last century, and that the actors 
and actresses of those decades were incomparably the superiors 
of the actors and actresses of to-day. 

As for the lost theatres, the Olympic, the Globe, the Strand, 
the Opera Comique, the Folly, the Prince of Wales’s, the 
Princess’s, Astley’s, the Grecian, the Holborn Amphitheatre 
and others less well known that Mr. Sherson discusses they were 
negligible as buildings, even if their names are packed with 
memories. If rebuilding and reconstruction had been taken into 
account, Mr. Sherson’s story could have been made to cover 
nearly every theatre built before the ‘eighties ; indeed, Covent 
Garden and the Criterion are probably the only houses whose 
interiors would be recognisable to-day to a playgoer who left 
London in 1880. 

But if the buildings were negligible, their history is not. The 
Olympic, with Vestris and Charles Mathews, Robson and Kate 
Terry, Henry Neville and Ada Cavendish; the Strand, with 
Rogers and Clarke and Marie Wilton (Lady Bancroft), the Swan- 
boroughs and Patty Oliver, James and Thorne, Florence St. 
John and Willie Edouin; Astley’s, where Ducrow “cut the 
cackle,”” Widdicomb was ring-master and Adah Isaacs Menken 
as Mazeppa was the talk of the town; the Princess’s, with 
Bedford and Wright (afterwards ofthe Adelphi), the Keeleys, John 
Ryder, Wigan, Charles Kean and Kate and Ellen Terry; the 
Globe with Harry Montague, Compton, Carlotta Addison, Fanny 
Josephs, Sophie Larkin, Lydia Thompson, Mrs. Bernard Beere, 
Lionel Brough and Violet Cameron; Toole’s, once “The Folly 
and Charing Cross,” with Toole himself, and earlier, J. S. Clarke; 
and the Opera Comique, with the Kendals and the earlier 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas—-how the names swarm and the 
memories kindle. No wonder that he who attempts a com- 


prehensive book on the Victorian stage gets lost in a maze of 
interminable detail. 

Yet, if Mr. Sherson had confined his attention to the plays and 
casts which he had seen and remembered, his book might have 
been much better. As it is we rarely know when he is quoting 
from friends or other men’s books, or when he is giving us first- 
hand information. And when he does speak clearly for himself 


he 1s often perfunctory. He saw Amy Fawsitt as Lady Teazle 
in a notable revival at the Vaudeville, and he praises her un- 
stintingly, and no doubt there still rings in his ears her laugh 
“* off,” the music of which must linger with all who heard it; but 
he tells us little beyond her name, nor does he give us the full 
cast of the play, and it was a great cast. He mentions casually 
Alma Murray, as if he had seen her often, but again he tells us 
nothing of that beautiful actress who retired when she seemed 
about to become the star of stars. He appears indeed to think 
that names are enough; they can be only to those who saw, 
heard and remember. 

As for the comparison between past and present, Mr. Sherson 
beats the air, and is beside the mark. The Victorian actors and 
actresses no doubt were trained in a hard school—though schools, 
by the way, are not necessarily to be praised for their hardness—- 
and they triumphed over difficulties that their more fortunate 
successors are not called upon to face. The appalling rubbish 
which those indomitable and competent people turned into 
something which passed for drama, is a standing tribute to their 
memory. But while we recognise their greatness, let us not 
assume that the actor and actress of to-day are any less fitted for 
the tasks they are called upon to perform. The drama has 
changed, and in all directions very greatly for the better. Tech- 
nique of acting has changed to meet it, and we who frequented 
the theatre in the ’sixties, ’seventies or ’eighties must recognise 
that such recent productions as St. Joan, The Cherry Orchard, 
The Circle, Hay Fever, Juno and the Paycock, each so different 
from the other, have given us acting as varied and as competent 
as anything we can remember in the past, while the plays them- 
selves are indubitably superior. The art of vigorous declamation 
has certainly declined, and the spirited finish necessary to carry- 
ing off situations in which no spectator could believe, is rarer 
nowadays. This is due to the fact that drama itself has im- 
proved. Scenes are less often based on absurdities and bombast. 
The kind of play is dead in which a “Lady Gay Spanker”’ 
dashes on, waving a hunting crop, and delivers a description of a 
tun, such as is only heard now here and there at penny readings. 
The spiritual virtuosity necessary to carry it off is no longer 
required of a leading lady. The qualities demanded of her are 
intelligence and the power of life-like representation. 


SOME ENGLISH POETS 


Studies of English Poets. By J.W.Macxart. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


The Georgian period will not improbably go down as an era 
of criticism—perhaps of great criticism—rather than of con- 
struction. Literature has taken its breath before now after 
this manner, and for the same reasons. The age of Addison, 
of Pope, of Johnson, poets all, but critics to the core, succeeded 
the vast flowering-time of Caroline drama and poetry; and 
now it is the century of Victorian creativeness that demands a 
like taking of stock. The fashion of depreciating the Victorian 
age is passing away; there were, after all, giants in those 
days; they loom more and more impressively; the throng 
of writers and singers, and the quality as well as the quantity 
of their work, cannot but strike the imagination as almost 
portentous; and we are beginning to have our suspicions 
that some, even, of the second-rank men of the immediate 
past had the root of the matter in them, and could beat our 
best champions at their own game. 

The delightful volume before us, in which the former Professor 
of Poetry at Oxford has collected a variety of occasional 
addresses and lectures, is, however, only partially occupied 
with Victorian literature. Mr. Mackail ranges over a wide 
and adventurous field. For adventurous certainly is the 
critic who will take us for company into the towering presence 
of Shakespeare, thence by way of interlude to Stuart byways, 
delight us anew by the very different scenery in which Pope, 
Thomson, Young and Collins were at home, and end by chal- 
lenging our homage to Morris, Swinburne and Tennyson. But 
is not the adventure justified? The charm of a singular 
freshness of outlook is precisely what makes these pages so 
attractive. Again and again the just and selective verdict 
is given, but with an entire absence of jaded and heavy con- 
scientiousness. It is as though Mr. Mackail came upon his 
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SPILLIKINS 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. Ss. net. 


A delightful volume of essays dealing with English life, 
by one of the most amusing of living novelists. 


STUDIES AND CAPRICES 
By ALEXANDER BRENT SMITH. Ss. net. 


A volume of short essays on various musical topics, including 
critical studies of great musicians. 


A WAYFARER IN PROVENCE 


By E. I. ROBSON. Illustrated by J. R. E. Howarp. 

7s. 6d. net. 
A fascinating travel book covering the whole of Provence, 
including the “ Alpes Maritimes” and their coastline. 


LAW COURTS, LAWYERS & LITIGANTS 
By FREDERICK PAYLER. 6s. net. 


This book deals entertainingly with a little known subject 
—the Royal Courts of Justice and their inner life. 





NEW NOVELS 
THE BLUE BONNET 


By AUGUSTUS MUIR, author of “ The Third Warning.” 

7s. 6d. net. 
This novel tells with realism and humour of the adventures 
of an Edinburgh guttersnipe. 


THE CRIME OF JANE DACRE 
By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 


A mystery story which will bewilder and delight the most 
practised reader. 


FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
By DOROTHY WALWORTH CARMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
An absorbing story of a struggle between world and spirit. 


THE BECKONING FINGER 
By HARRY HARDING. 3s. 6d. net. 


An exciting story of the sea, in which an adventure-loving 
Australian, a beautiful girl and a vengeful sea-captain are 
the chief characters. 





7s. 6d. net. 
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Milestones 


(Illus. 24/- net.) 


» THE MARQUIS OF HUNTLY 


Although the author has seen nearly eighty mile- 
stones, he retains all the ardour of youth in 
recounting his experiences at Court, in the House 
of Lords, as the Lord Rector of a Scottish 
University, in the hunting field, and as Chief of 
the widespread House of Gordon. A book which 
forms an invaluable picture of a vanished era. 
(Ready shortly.) 
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HERBERT KING-HALL 


(Large, handsome illus. vol. 18/- net.) 


A fascinating record of varied experiences by one 
who served. at the historic bombardment of 
Alexandria and as Commander-in-Chief of the Cape 
of Good Hope Station during the War. 
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BY AGNES MURE MACKENZIE 
(author of Without Conditions) 


**Miss Mackenzie modestly calls her story a 
water-colour; it may be preferred to some 
highly coloured and more ambitious pictures. 
. . . She writes persuasively of a time when 
Beethoven was a flagrant innovator and 
governesses were treated very much as 
slaves."—Manchester Guardian. 
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subjects for the first time, and told us, but with sure and 
masterly appreciation, what he thought of them. 

Is it possible to say anything fresh about Shakespeare? 
Mr. Mackail contrives to. ‘“‘He did not impress his contem- 
poraries greatly. Very likely we also might find him quite 
unimpressive ; for he would not be occupied in impressing 
us. He would be doing something quite different; taking 
our impression.” Impartiality, therefore, towards all his 
characters, is for Shakespeare a matter of course; he has no 
favourites, almost no antipathies, for Iago is, of set purpose, 
barely a real person: “ I am not what I am” is his enigmatic 
utterance. Shakespeare is, therefore, a sort of deistic god, 
who, knowing good and evil, has evolved his world and left it 
to its own devices and his own interested observance. 

Sir Richard Fanshawe hardly fits into Mr. Mackail’s canvas. 
Certainly he was the first translator of Camoens’ Lusiads, but 
he was much more the capable and accomplished diplomatist. 
Indeed, we are left wondering that, with such servants of the 
Crown as Wootton, Fanshawe, Strafford, Ormond, Browne, 
Dundee, the Stuarts ever came to grief. Perhaps the answer 
is that, more than any other Royal house, they were Europeans 
by instinct and training, and employed their best agents in 
missions out of England, leaving Buckinghams, Windebanks, 
Westons, Arlingtons to face the powerful, heady and ignorant 
squirearchy at home. The mention of Lady Fanshawe’s 
spirited Diary has interest, since on it Shorthouse drew verbatim 
for his sketch of “ Ann Fentham” in John Inglesant—drew 
far too closely, in fact, for the ambiguous scene at the Nuneham 
Inn has no foundation whatsoever, and received just censure 
from Mr. H. C. Fanshawe, the Diary’s latest editor. Mr. 
Mackail knows nothing of this, but he gives us an excellent 
picture of husband and wife, brave and talented, the best 
product of that gracious Stuart culture which the unlovely 
Calvinism of half the nation wrought its hardest to destroy. 

With his Leslie Stephen Lecture on Pope, the real thread of 
the book is resumed again. Of all English poets, Shakespeare 
only excepted, Pope is fullest of lines and phrases that have 
become part of the stock of the English language itself, and 
his “* brilliant genius and immense fame” are finely vindicated, 
with Mr. Courthope as ally against Andrew Lang, who would 
only allow that the music of Twickenham was “poetry with 
a difference.’ Well, Mr. Mackail replies, “it is going the 
wrong way about to object to one kind of poetry because it 
is not another kind.’ Curiously enough, no one knows when 
the question was first raised, whether Pope were a poet or no. 
Johnson refers to it in his Life. Yet all poetry is poetry with 
a difference; the Rape of the Lock is perfect in its genre, and 
even Johnson, who condemned that masterpiece, could say, 
when he heard that Pope was unable, when he repeated the 
magnificent close oi The New Dunciad, to keep his voice from 
faltering, ‘* And well it might, for they are noble lines.” 

Competent and felicitous as are the papers on Thomson, 
Young and Collins, we must hasten past them, with side glances 
at the remarkable anticipations of Tennyson to be found in 
The Seasons, the rather scathing endorsement of Wordsworth’s 
“venomous” allusion to the Musidora episode in Summer, 
and the extraordinary variations from the sublime to the 
ridiculous of which Young was capable. There is a good deal 
of scattered splendour in the Night Thoughts, and many lines 
have gained such currency that people use them, perhaps with 
an inward attribution to Shakespeare, never to Young. As 
for poor ‘ Musidora,” the passage is quite harmless, quite 
unjustifiable, a theme for artists in the French mode of the 
moment—and there is nothing more to be said. Of Collins 
and of Gray, with their trugal and fastidious notes, there is a 
great deal to say, for they kept alive the finest tradition of the 
English lyric in the echoless atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century. 

When we reach the three essays on the Victorians, Morris, 
Swinburne and Tennyson, Mr. Mackail secures our repeated 
assent, and also manages to assure us that he is not impeccable. 
Morris is fast coming into his own, and this paper will help 
him further to his rights as critic—‘* Swinburne’s work,” he 
once said, “always seemed to me to be grounded on literature, 
not on nature’’—and as poet. But in praising his poetry, 
why does Mr Mackail contrive to confirm a slightly malicious 
comment of the late Sir Walter Raleigh, “I cannot get rid 
of the impression that there was a strain of the schoolgirl 
in his soul,” by quoting at length Summer Dawn? It is 
taking, it is pretty, but it is school-girlish, with its terrible 
false rhyme of “dawn” and “corn.” It cannot be helped 
that Matthew Arnold committed the same horror, and that 
Mr. Mackail seems oblivious of the criminal dissonance. It 


is a relief to turn to his evaluation of Morris’s real, because 
mature, achievements in epic poetry, in handicraft, in “a 
life lived simply, courageously and straightforwardly.” And, 
finally, there is the “‘ Tennyson,” a firm, discriminating piece 
of criticism, by one who has “seen the revolt against Tenny- 
sonianism grow up, culminate, and fade,” who is aware of 
his limitations in constructional power and in the movement 
of vast rhythms, and yet is able to end on a note of enthusiasm 
for the “ master of felicities,’ the ‘* unsurpassed interpreter 
of Nature.”” We would add but one suggestion. Mr. Mackail 
speaks of “ the six great Victorian poets.” He omits Coventry 
Patmore, who, for valid vision and poignant and epigrammatic 
utterance, surely claims recognition as the seventh. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


Trial of Abraham Thornton. Edited by Sir Joun Hatt. Hodge. 
10s. 6d. 


Abraham Thornton, who was tried for the rape and murder 
of Mary Ashford in 1817, was acquitted. Those not acquainted 
with the history of English criminal law might think it was 
safe to assume that he ran no further risk of prosecution on 
that score. In 1817 this was not true. There still survived 
in our law a strange right, one of the oldest of legal rights in 
one form or another, by which, after a jury had acquitted a 
man in a case of murder, the relative of the murdered person 
could challenge the accused afresh ; and this challenge might 
end in an ordeal by battle. Poor Mary Ashford—she was a 
servant and was killed, if she did not commit suicide, in circum- 
stances of revolting and sordid cruelty—had no relatives likely 
to prosecute Thornton further; but popular opinion, wildly 
wrong (for there was no real evidence of murder against 
Thornton, though he admitted that he had seduced the girl 
earlier in the evening) insisted that the jury’s verdict was 
untrue. Clergy agitated; men with money came forward ; 
and Mary Ashford’s brother was the nominal accuser of Thornton 
in the prosecution of the Appeal. So Thornton was rearrested, 
and the case came on. Those who rely on antiquated forms, 
however, have to submit to all the inconveniences attaching 
to them; and William Ashford and his supporters were much 
embarassed when, in reply to the charge, Abraham Thornton 
pleaded ‘** Not Guilty : and I am ready to defend the same by 
my body,” and taking off his glove threw it upon the floor of 
the court. Followed arguments whether he should be allowed 
the ordeal by battle; for this was not permitted to those against 
whom the counter-plea might ‘disclose such violent and strong 
presumption of guilt as to leave no possible doubt in the mind 
of the Court.” 

No court could possibly think Thornton was guilty; the 
jury which had tried him originally, a local jury, likely to be 
affected by the prevailing prejudice against this coarse and 
vulgar Don Juan, only retired for six minutes before finding 
him not guilty. The clamour raised against him in the news- 
papers had been mere clamour: no evidence was found to 
inculpate him in the girl’s murder. It was not likely the judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench should think there was any 
presumption of guilt against a man so swiftly acquitted as 
Thornton had been. So the judges would not help William 
Ashford and his counsel out of the difficulty Thornton’s defence 
created. They could make a counter-plea; and the court was 
adjourned to give them time. The prosecution failed altogether 
to find any convincing new evidence, though they contrived 
to get some gossip against Thornton from one Omer Hall, on 
a “hulks,” who would have got his liberty by informing. After 
long legal arguments between Mr. Chitty and Mr. Tindal, the 
court decided that Thornton was entitled to his ordeal by 
battle ; or if the appellant should decline that mode of settling 
the matter, could “go free without a day.” The attack on 
Thornton failed, and he was discharged. 

The main interest of this trial is its legal consequences. The 
cause of Mary Ashford’s death can never be certainly known ; 
our own suspicion is that it was accidental. The girl had had 
nothing to eat for hours; she was physically ill; she had 
danced most of the night. On top of all this came her experience 
with Thornton, a brutal and animal lover. She may well, on 
the way to work, have stopped for a moment, overcome by 
fatigue or a desire to clean her clothes, by the side of the water, 
fainted, slipped in and been drowned. However this may be, 
her death would have created small stir, and Thornton’s trial 
would have been forgotten, had it not been for the subsequent 
events. The next year a bill was introduced to abolish appeals 
for murder, and trial by combat, and so Thornton, by then 
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A. C. SWINBURNE: 


Ballads 
of the 
English Border 


With an Introduction by 
Witutiam A. MaclINnes. 


a 


** This scholarly edition of Swinburne’s Border 
* Ballads . arranges the poems in three 
** groups, one of them including pieces which 
“he has reset by interpolations from various 
** traditional texts, a second those in which 
** Swinburne treats a Border theme in his own 
“‘way without quotation from any anterior 
“version, and a third those representing the 
** poet's last efforts in balladry when, under 
** pre-Raphaelite influence, he kept on still 
** further refining both his subjects and his dic- 
“tion. . . . A draft of a preface is given in 
*‘ which he refers to the title *Minstrelsy of 
“the Scottish Border’ as * misleading and 
‘indeed mendacious.” . The book will! be 
“ highly valued by close students of the forms 
** of poetry.” —The Scotsman. 


Eight and Sixpence. 
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New S.P.C.K. Books 


TREBIZOND, THE LAST GREEK EMPIRE. 
By WIL LIAM MILLER, M.A.(Oxon), F.R.H.S., Hon. LL.D. in 
the University of Athens. 6s. net. (This history is the result of 
an examination of all the materials now available.) 


STEPHEN GARDINER and the TUDOR REACTION 
By JAMES ARTHUR MULLER, Ph.D., Prdfessor of Church 
History, Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 15s. net. 
(This biography is based on the study of the letters and books of 
Gardiner himself and of contemporary documents.) 


RESERVATION. 
Report of a Conference held at Farnham Castle, October 24-27, 
1925. 5s. net. (Early in May.) The names of the scholars who 
feke part in the Conference will ensure a wide circulation of the 
eport. 


FAITH AND TRUTH. 
A Short Study of some Problems in Philoso af and Theology. 
By F. H. BRABANT, M.A., and PERCY HAR L, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
net. “A great little book.” —The Church Times. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL: ITS HISTORICAL 
IMPORTANCE. 


By P. V. SMITH, M.A., LL.D. With a Preface by Canon J. M. 
Wilson, D.D. 3s. 6d. net. (The Church Times says: ‘‘ Chancellor 
Smith displays a knowledge of the literature of his subject unusual 
in any but profound scholars.”’) 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS. 


per the Use of Lay Readers. Second Seri : 
= the Right Rev. GILBERT WHITE, M.A., °).D.(Oxon), Bishop 
of Carpentaria 1900—1915, Willochra 1915—1925. 6s. net. 


MIDRASH SIFRE ON NUMBERS. 


Selections from the Early Rabbinic Scriptural Interpretations. 
Translated from the Hebrew with brief Annotations, and with 
special reference to the New Testament, by the Rev. PAUL P. 
LEVERTOFF, sometime Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and 
Rabbinics, Delitzsch College, Leipzig. With an Introduction by 
Canon G. H. BOX, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


WHAT IS THE GOSPEL ? 
By H. L. GOUDGE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. 1s. net. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
London—S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Lists post free. AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. Inquiries invited. 
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The Black Candle 


» JUDGE MURPHY 


(In one handsome volume. 12/6 net.) 

“The Black Candle,” concerning the drug traffic 
and drug addiction on the Continent, consists of 
data from all parts of the world, conveyed to the 
readers with ae and clearness. The subject 
is treated thoroughly, and the book, profusely illus- 
trated, is, without doubt, one of the most remark- | 
able published this century. | 


The Life of | 
J. D. Bourchier 


(illus. 18/- net.) 


ty LADY GROGAN 


“From all this variety of material emerges the 

picture of an eager, inquiring, roving and very 
observant man who acquired a minute knowledge 
of man and nature in a considerable area of the 
Balkans.”—The Times. “ Possibly no Englishman 
knew the Near East as intimately as the subject 
of this memoir, whose thirty years of Balkan life 
are here admirably reflected.”"—Daily Chronicle. 

















HURST & BLACKETT LTD., 
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LEICA FOCAL PLANE FILM CAMERA 


36 exposures without reloading. Leitz anastigmatic F/3.5 
lens. Size of negatives 1 X 14 inch. 





Made by Leitz with same precision as their microscopes. 






Unequalled for strength, compactness, reliability and 
rapidity in use. The turning of a milled head advances 
film and sets shutter simultaneously. Impossible to 
make blank or double exposures. New type of direct 
view-finder. The simplest of all cameras to use. Ideal 
for travellers and tourists. 
















* Superlative piece of mechanism; a singu- 
larly etficient, practical instrument, capable 
of covering a wide category of work.” —Vide 
“The Photographic Journal,” March, 1926. 
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Price of Camera, with three spools taking films for 108 
exposures, complete, in leather case . £1800 
e same, with Distance Meter £20 0 0 


Ask for the Leica Booklet (No. 30) post free. 
OGILVY & CO., 20, Mortimer St., London, W.1 


Also Agents for the Heidoscope Stereo-Reflex Camera, 
Leitz Photo Distance Meter, and Leitz Prism Binoculars. 
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established in the United States, was responsible for the dis- 
appearance from the Statute Book of one of the most interesting 
medieval survivals in our code. Sir John Hall has edited the 
trial admirably, and his introduction is a model of clear 
exposition. One of the best things in this series is the manner 
in which the editors make the legal aspects of the cases 
intelligible to the layman. 


THUCYDIDES 


Thucydides: a Study in Historical Reality. By G. F. Assorr. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

** The first page of Thucydides,” said Hume, ** is the commence- 
ment of real history”; and Mr. Abbott, in approving this 
judgment, questions the fitness of the title ‘‘ Father of History” 
as habitually applied to Herodotus. But take that title literally 
and the two verdicts are seen to be at one; Herodotus is the 
Father of History, and Thucydides the first historian. If he 
reacted against his “‘father’’ and thought the old man’s ideas 
quite out of date, well, not the less apt the metaphor. At the 
same time, the gulf between the two men is so enormous that 
the sudden and complete advent of what we call history with the 
work of Thucydides could hardly have been much more won- 
derful had Herodotus never existed. As so often with Greek 
institutions, we are reminded of the birth of Athena; the useful- 
ness of the illustration must excuse its triteness; from the brain 
of Thucydides came forth Clio, mature and in panoply. Accuracy, 
impartiality, a rational outlook, humanity, a sense of proportion, 
the scientific method ; these, and the other necessary qualifica- 
tions of a historian, are practically all there. 

The explanation might at first appear to lie simply in the 
characteristic Greek perfection; here is but another product of 
Periclean Athens, with just the sanity, the amplitude, the 
equability, that we find in the work of Sophocles and Pheidias ; 
Thucydides merely “saw life steadily and saw it whole.’ And 
up to a point this is doubtless true. But on looking closer we 
seem to detect another story, the story of an individual human 
life, with its inevitable element of tragedy. That detachment, 
for example, has certainly another factor; in the eighth year 
of the war the historian—from no fault of his own, as we think 
Mr. Abbott ably shows—failed to relieve Amphipolis, and for its 
remaining twenty years was therefore an exile, free to contem- 
plate his country’s slow defeat. The accuracy and the impar- 
tiality must be partly attributed to the unique opportunities 
thus afforded him. The tragedy of the patriot was the making 
of the historian. And there is also at least one other feature of 
his work that suggests anything but a Periclean serenity, and 
that is the literary style, which can at its worst be quite irrita- 
tingly awkward and obscure. The explanation here is that the 
writer was in fact no pure Athenian but of Thracian origin; Mr. 
Abbott even suggests that Greek was not his native language. 
Be the Thracian element what it may, the starkness, the occa- 
sional harshness, the evident laboriousness, of Thucydidean 
Greek is itself too an ingredient integral to the whole effect of the 
history. If anyone doubts this, let him ask himself if it would 
have been no less powerful had the style been elegant or fluent ; 
let him conceive it executed by a Gibbon or a Macaulay. It is— 
and this, in the last resort, is why it keeps its hold on us, despite 
the absence of almost all the recognised charms of history—it is 
an account, the first veracious account, of human foolishness and 
misery, as seen in the course of a great war; and if the mere 
writing seems sometimes to have been slow and painful, it is all 
the more fitting than if it had ever been either rich or pat. 

Such are the reflexions which recur to us as we read Mr. 
Abbott’s admirable monograph, with which we rarely want to 
disagree. As an introduction for the general reader it is excel- 
lent ; well-informed, sensible, clear, and helpful with modern 
analogies; and scholars themselves might profit from its 
careful and candid reasoning on some special questions. There 
are, for instance, several shrewd and searching (while respectful) 
criticisms of Grote. The greatest historian of Greece did certainly 
once or twice have his vision partially deflected by his democratic 
tendenz; unnecessarily, too, at that; for we believe Mr. Abbott 
to be right in saying that the ancient and modern senses of the 
word have been unduly confused, and that the Athenian demo- 
cratia ‘is the very last régime a modern democrat would wish 
for his own country.”’ But which of us is infallible? So human 
(to resume) was Thucydides, that even he too failed in impar- 
tiality just once ; in his disparagement of the demagogue Cleon’s 
““mad” victory at Sphacteria. Here Mr. Abbott enters a 
characteristically penetrating and just caveat; the historian’s 








error is not to be ascribed to any personal enmity against the 
(alleged) author of his exile; his general view of Cleon is right, 
confirmed by Aristophanes and (since Grote’s day) by the 
Constitution of Athens. It was the bad policy, seen in the ruinous 
results, of Cleon’s purely military success, that blinded the loyal 
and sagacious historian to its undoubted brilliance. 

Mr. Abbott rightly insists that the absence alike of moralising 


and of emotional emphasis are not signs of insensibility. ‘“‘ He 
was doubtless sufficiently sensitive to the tragedy; the moving 
character of the narrative is proof enough.’ But when, in the 
chapter on “art,” two famous departures from the habitual aus- 
terity are criticised, the sailing of the grand fleet for Sicily as 
mere journalism and the naval battle in the harbour of Syracuse 
as “ perilously near to melodrama,” we may respect our critic’s 
independence, but we are glad to leave him in a minority of one. 
Let him, and let the reader of this notice, consider at just what 
points in the whole narrative these two unique passages of 
emotional realism are placed; and then let him seriously ask 
himself if the artist, who gave his powers of descriptive pathos 
rein there, did not know what he was doing. 


APES IN HAVANA 


Almost Human. By Roserr M. YerKes. Cape. Illustrated. 


12s. 6d 

The mind of the average primate of Section B, Family IV. 
(Hominide), confronted with the behaviour of his kin amongst 
the Cercopithecide or the Simiide, simply boggles. The ordinary 
man is profoundly disquieted by the spectacle of the average 
sensual ape. He finds them, indeed, rather more disturbing to 
his peace of mind than most ghosts: he is often more over- 
whelmed by the sense of mortal frailty ana the mystery of 
human existence in an ape-house than in a morgue. Even in 
climes where the creatures are more or less common, man brings 
his higher feelings to bear against them, and promptly invests 
them with the attributes of devils. 

Not so Professor Yerkes. of Yale University. Still less 
Sefiora Abreu, of Quinta Palatino, Havana. Of all living 
creatures, Professor Yerkes maintains, the primates of the 
‘“‘almost human”’ groups are the *“‘most promising material for 
the psychologist, apart from his fellow beings.’”’ And Sejiora 
Abreu, far from being perturbed, harbours marmosets and 
tamarins, capuchins and howlers, spider monkeys, night mon- 
keys, woolly monkeys, mona monkeys, green monkeys, mandrills 
and mangabeys, baboons and macaques and black apes and 
chimpanzees. They are kept in conditions of affluent comfort 
in this lady’s gardens near Havana—gardens, by the way, 
which the photographs show to be in the most lush tradition 
of cigar-box landscape. The Abreu collection is thus one of the 
largest of its king, and one extremely well adapted for the 
observations which Professor Yerkes here recounts. And it is 
particularly noteworthy for the birth of Anum, the first of the 
great apes to be begotten and born in captivity in the New 
World (1915). The details of the habits and character of this 
chimpanzee and its parents take up a considerable part of the 
book, and reflect much credit on Sefiora Abreu’s skill as a mistress 
of difficult pets. 

Her powers of dispassionate observation, however, are not so 
highly developed. She is too much attached to her pets, and 
too quick with an anthropomorphic interpretation of their 
moods, to be altogether satisfactory. And Professor Yerkes, with 
all his admiration of her devotion and enterprise, is obviously 
hampered by certain reservations he feels obliged to make, in 
working on facts which he has not himself witnessed, but has 
been told by his hostess. 

The experiments in ape mentality at Quinta Palatino do not 
compare for thoroughness with those of Koehler or Mme. 
Ladygin Kohts, on both of whom Professor Yerkes has fre- 
quently to fall back. But they bear out the general impression 
left by such elaborate “ laboratory ’”’ investigations. In some 
ways, perhaps, the freer methods may make for more satisfactory 
results, because many of the “tests’’ of which one reads prove 
very little beyond the fact of the ape’s educability. To match 
colours, for instance, is surely not a test of the insight or intelli- 
gence of the ape qua ape, since the ape in its own life is not called 
upon to match colours: the fact that it can be trained to do so 
merely reiterates the fact of his educability in the direction of 
human intelligence. But we are left in the end with a clue to the 
reason of man’s instinctive perturbation in the presence of his 
vaguely collateral kin. Gradually it is borne in on us as we 
read, that the ape possesses a good working equipment of the 
human instincts, minus the checks and repressions of society. 
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JUST OUT 


BRITISH INDIA 
From Queen Elizabeth to Lord Reading 
By AN INDIAN MOHAMEDAN. 


This work represents the studies and views of a prominent 
Indian Mohamedan who is holding a responsible official posi- 


tion, and reveals to the English reader what intelligent 


members of the Indian community are saying among themselves. 

While the author gives a full summary of events down to the 
supersession of the East India Company, the more directly 
important part of the volume deals with occurrences since the 
transfer of direct authority to the Crown, and the interest 
increases as the subject approaches more nearly to the present 
time. 

The evolution of India in the modern sense is his main 
theme, and he deals in great detail with the reforms instituted 
in the period covered by Lord Minto and Lord Reading. 


Cloth, gilt. 579 pp. 32/- net. 


By SYED SIRDAR ALI KHAN, 
Author of “ The Life of Lord Morley,” etc. 
This book traces the whole of Lord Reading’s career as lawyer 


and statesman, and includes an excellent collection of his 
official and complimentary speeches. 


“The real value of his book lies in its lucid and well-balanced 
analysis of the conditions which Lord Reading found in India, of the 
modifications they have undergone so far under his régime, and of 
the possibilities which they hold for the fg = 

he Nation and Atheneum. 


Cloth, gilt. 15/- net. 
Of all Booksellers and Libraries, or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














Bread and Circuses 
By W. E. WOODWARD. 


A Satire on American Business. 


7s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Woodward is something quite new in the race of 
story-tellers and his novelty is alert and intriguing.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
“Mr. Woodward’s reputation as a satirist is estab- 
lished, and the discriminating reader will appreciate his 
work.”—Liverpool Courier. 


Why We Behave Like 
Human re 
By GEORGE A. DORSEY. 12s. 6d. net 
This stimulating and can book on hum: an beings, 


considered from the scientific point of view, is the most 
widely discussed non-fiction book in America to- day. 


“It is intended and written for the ordinarily un- 
scientific person. I read it myself with avidity and excite- 
ment.”—Leonard Woolf in The Nation. 


The Dance Over Fire 


and Water 
by ELIE FAURE. 
Havelock Ellis has said that Elie Faure is “ one of the 
most penetrating and fervidly critical minds of our day.” 


The richness and originality of his intelligence is lumin- 
ously reflected in “The Dance Over Fire and Water.” 


10s. 6d. net 
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The Best K _ British Notepaper 


Correct : Distinguished : Economical 
Notepaper size 2/- the If any difficulty send 3d. 
5-quire box or 100 en- jin stamps to Newton 
velopes. Sample packet Mill, Hyde, Cheshire, 


of six sheets of note- h . 
paper and six envelopes when sample packet will 


in assorted colours from be sent through our 
any stationer, price 3d. nearest local agent. 


Sample Packet 3d 
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Here is a passage from Mme. Kohts’ monograph, as quoted by 
Professor Yerkes, summarising her psychological conclusions : 
The chief characteristics of the are his desire for locomotion, 
his need of play and of social intercourse. Fear is his constant 
companion. He is panic-stricken by anything which threatens 
his physical welfare, and cowardly retreats before an actual 
danger ; but in case of forced competition he becomes violently and 
destructively angry. Struggle is especially fierce for the possession 
of property, for freedom, and in defence against attack. He has 
an inclination for affection, but does not show overmuch desire 
for caresses. His egotism often borders on despotism and tyranny 
when he finds no opposition, . . . etc. 


In the original the blank reads “chimpanzee.” But how dis- 
quieting to think that it would all make very good sense were the 
blank filled in with any of a thousand names out of the telephone 
book! 





ERNEST NEWTON, R.A. 


The Work of Ernest Newton, R.A. The Architecture Press. 
£3 3s. 

Ernest Newton was an architect whose work and personality 
were not of the commanding order which leaves a very permanent 
mark, but they were alike distinguished by an evident artistic 
sincerity, which drew from his contemporaries a deservedly 
high degree of affection and respect. The present volume, 
with an introduction by his son, and a preface by his friend, 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, is essentially in the nature of a memorial 
—a work of piety. It is admirably produced ; the development 
of Newton’s work (for his manner changed conspicuously in 
sympathetic response to the more classical taste of our day) can 
be closely followed in good photographs, elucidated by an 
unusually full supply of plans and details. It is exactly what such 
a book should be. 

Newton stands now at the point of time when a man’s work is 
apt to be perhaps unduly depreciated. Contemporary architects 
will find most of his designs tentative and tasteful rather than 
masterly, though some of his later buildings (e.g., Burgh Heath, 
Surrey) withstand criticism. But he was one of those who made 
our contemporary country-house architecture possible, for he 
belonged to the group, centred round Norman Shaw (though 
Newton’s work had more refinement than Shaw’s) which first 
rebelled against the folly of the Gothic secular revival. And yet 
that revival had a conviction and boldness, misplaced though 
these were, which were somehow lacking in the new school. It 
is as though those gargantuan Gothic edifices had given Newton 
and his associates some kind of pre-natal shock, or intimidated 
their adolescence. Newton entered Shaw’s office in 1873, when 
the last touches were being put to St. Pancras and Street was about 
to begin the Law Courts. Butterfield was piling up his poly- 
chrome castles of streaky brick and the Prince Consort was newly 
enshrined. And these edifices, which we are able to contemplate 
if not with admiring, at least with astonished and curious eyes, 
must have seemed, to those who watched them emerge from 
their scaffoldings, to be ogres of intolerable menace. A reaction 
was inevitable, but it was to some extent a flight. And instead of 
reacting against the chaotic lack of general reasoned form, the 
eyes of a generation inspired by Morris were outraged rather by 
the vulgar and mechanical detail. The younger men took 
refuge in their sketch books and in the practice of sensitive 
craftsmanship. To the challenge of Street and Waterhouse they 
replied with inlaid woods and beaten copper. This was to begin 
at the wrong end; and, as a result, the earlier decades of the 
Renaissance revival were still entangled in Gothic planning, 
and fused with picturesque medleys, in which chastely serious 
details borrowed from Wren or Peruzzi were oddly embedded. 
By degrees Newton felt his way to the more serious qualities of 
architecture, but he was slow to grasp the essential virtues of 
axial planning, which for domestic purposes was long held to be 
in some way, like nuptial infidelity, ‘‘ destructive of the home.” 
But to this, as to much else, he showed himself amenable in 
later years, especially in his larger houses. 

Mr. W. G. Newton rightly observes that his father’s work, 
compared to that of his contemporaries, was “ undramatic.” 
** You will less often say ‘This is a Newton house,’ but perhaps 
more often ‘ This is the house for this position.’’’ This is true, 
and it is a very definite merit. Newton instinctively respected 
the impersonality of architecture. When he was “ picturesque ”’ 
one never feels that he was showing off ; he was fastidious even 
when he was fanciful. One has only to compare his later work with 
Shaw’s Piccadilly Hotel to realise how much truer and more 
reverent a sense of architecture Newton possessed than his 
master. 

It is impossible here to deal individually with the designs 


illustrated in this volume, since few of them, except his work 
at Uppingham, can be widely known, Newton’s work lying chiefly 
in country houses of a relatively modest scope. But those 
interested in country-house architecture, whether architects 
or laymen, will find in this book a very diversified range of 
examples reflecting a sensitive reaction to the progress of taste 
in the last thirty-five years. Newton’s work, while it lacks the 
personal note and the inventiveness of Sir E. Lutyens, passed 
through a somewhat similar trajectory and has a like refinement. 
He was born, however, at the most hopeless moment in English 
architecture. He spent most of his life feeling his way to 
fundamentals, and discarding errors. Architects less endowed 
than he have in the past achieved greatness by the mere expedient 
of a well-timed nativity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Statement and Inference, with other Philosophical Papers. By 
Professor Joun Cook Witson. Edited by A. S. L. Farquharson. 
With a Portrait, Memoir, and Selected Correspondence. 2 Vols. 
Clarendon Press. 31s. 6d. 


These two handsome volumes are a memorial to the late Professor 
Cook Wilson, Wykeham Professor of Logic, who was for many years 
a@ prominent and esteemed figure at Oxford. This collection of his 
literary remains, to which is prefaced a memoir by the editor, a former 
pupil, mainly consists of a complete course of lectures on logic, 
conceived on what to-day would be regarded as somewhat old fashioned 
lines, and a collection of “‘ tentative investigations and philosophical 
correspondence.”’ Professor Wilson, who was not only a highly 
competent Greek scholar—Professor Bywater spoke of him as 
“vir ’Apwrore\xwraros’’—but also a trained mathematician, brought 
to his task an exceptionally wide equipment, and left behind him a 
high reputation as an inspiring teacher. But we may gather from the 
book before us that his gift lay rather in the initiation of able under- 
graduates than in the direction of a school of advanced studies, and 
that his preoccupation with the primitive speculations of the Greeks 
hardened his heart against novelties in logical theory. He had little 
patience with symbolic logic, whether of the school of Boole and 
Dodgson, or that of Peano and Russell, and non-Euclidean Geometry 
he dismissed with contempt. 


History of France. By Jacques Bainvitte. Translated by A. and 
C. Gauss. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 


In his introduction Professor Gauss tells us that in the original 
French this book has run through more than one hundred and twenty- 
five editions in a single year. That is enough to make any English 
historian turn green with envy—to be born an historian in France is 
evidently equivalent to being born with a silver spoon in the mouth. 
On second thoughts, however, we remember—perhaps gratefully— 
that not to every historian, even in France, are these astounding 
triumphs accorded. And then the question forms itself upon the lips : 
What are the reasons for M. Bainville’s triumph? The question is 
not easily answered. If it be granted that the popularity of a book is 
to be accounted for by the fact of the opinions expressed therein 
coinciding with those held by its readers, then the popularity of this 
book in France must be taken as testifying to the existence of a strong 
royalist and religious sentiment. The prospects of the new Head of 
the House of Orleans would seem brighter than, before reading 
M. Bainville’s book, we had imagined them to be. For—as Professor 
Gauss emphasizes in his Introduction—after a perusal of the book no 
doubt is left inthe reader’s mind that the ‘‘two forces which have 
made for the greatness of France are the Monarchy and the Church.” 
Another, and possibly sounder, reason for its success is that lucid and 
lively style in which it is written. While, last and soundest reason 
of all, the book has undoubted intrinsic merit as a narrative. The 
volume is illustrated with a number of well-chosen portraits of the 
greater personalities in French history. 


Naphtali: Being Influences and Adventures while Earning a Living 
by Writing. By C. Lewis Hinp. Lane. 15s. 


We are told in Genesis that ‘‘ Naphtali is a hind let loose ; he giveth 
goodly words.”” Hence Mr. Hind’s title for his reminiscences, in which 
he tells us of his youth and of his career as a writer and journalist. At 
Christ’s Hospital he learnt to love Milton and Lamb and played the 
trombone in the school band. Thus equipped, after a preliminary 
apprenticeship to the lace trade, he entered Fleet Street, which 
welcomed him with unusual effusiveness. Fortunate in his friends 
and lucky in his opportunities, he became successively, and always 
by invitation, sub-editor of The Art Journal, and editor of The Studio, 
The Pall Mall Budget and The Academy, and as such met nearly all 
the distinguished literary people of his time; and his time was 
essentially that exciting time of literary metamorphosis, the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. It is here that the names crowd. 
We meet Max meditating a series of articles on ‘‘ The Brothers of Great 
Men,” and remarking that he thought of beginning with Herbert 
Tree; and presently we meet Sir Herbert himself complaining of 
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Mr. Hind’s dramatic critic and stating that he failed to understand 
why that gentleman had written so unkindly “‘ because, my dear sir, 
I have never done Mr. Chambers any harm!” We meet Coventry 
Patmore shivering at Mrs. Meynell’s—the fire was being neglected— 
and saying :—“ With your permission, Mrs. Meynell, I will procure my 
topcoat from the hall, and then return.” We see George Meredith, in 
his garden, believing himself unobserved, making obeisance to a 
sunset; hear Mark Twain, loath to address a luncheon party, drawling : 
_** Ladies and Gentlemen, Homer is dead, Dante is dead, Shakespeare 
is dead, andI don’t feel very well myself” ; see Brete Harte, an elderly 
dandy, destroying the illusions of those who had pictured him as a 
denizen of “‘Roaring Camp”; and hear W. B. Yeats in the small hours 
still beautifully declaiming his latest poems, though his guests had 
departed. It was Mr. Hind’s good fortune to introduce Aubrey 
Beardsley to the public in the first number of the Siudio, and to have 
Henley for his chief on The Art Journal. In fact there has been 
little limit to his good fortune ; for editors were kind to him, and his 
contributors were journalistic stars. If there was a crumpled rose 
leaf to irk him, it was the manner of the late Lord Astor, of whom 
Mr. Hind complains that, as proprietor of the Pall Mall group of 
publications, his editors and staff did not find him “clubable in the 
Johnsonian sense.”’ ‘*He remained aloof, he never mixed with us,” 
sighs Mr. Hind, and that is, perhaps, the severest thing he has to say 
of anyone. 


Drawing: Its History, and Uses. By W.A.S. Benson. With a Memoir 
by the Hon. W. N. Bruce, C.B. Oxford University Press. 6s. 6d. 


Design and Composition in Line, Form and Mass. By F. J. Grass. 
University of London Press. 10s. 6d. 

Of these two books the first is mainly interesting on account of the 
memoir of its author; otherwise it is one of those books that make 
large subjects almost too simple. It would be useful in schools. It 
outlines the origins of art, shows how primitive weaving gave rise to 
geometrical drawing, describes how writing itself originated in drawing 
and explains some of the commercial uses of drawing. It briefly 
discusses the scope of painting, but rather as though nothing had 
happened since Ruskin. The author was an associate of Morris in 
the arts and crafts movement of the "eighties ; in fact, he was one of 
those who, by becoming a successful business man on the strength of 
it, saved that movement from the reproach of amateurishness. His 
metal-work will be long remembered and many will be glad to have 
this memoir of him. 

The other book is for the art-student and is a sound practical text- 
book leading up to figure and landscape composition. It includes 
useful chapters on poster work and on modern printing processes and 
its illustrations—an important feature in books of this kind—are 
particularly good. ¥ 


Boundless Water. By Marjorie Bowen. Ward Lock. 7s. 6d. 


A romance of the time of Walpole, Miss Marjorie Bowen’s latest 
novel is concerned with the misfortunes which befall a young Surrey 
magnate coincident with the visit of his half-brother, a fugitive from 
the French Court, where he has become entangled in the disgrace of 
his patron, Prince Bethune Rohan. There is a moment in the story 
when the reader is almost led to believe that the “‘ brother” is the 
Prince disguised, and one wonders if Miss Bowen ever had that further 
complication in mind. However, brother he is and remains. In the 
village there is a girl whom, without evil or indeed any intent, the young 
baronet has fascinated. Hence, when under suspicious circumstances 
she is found drowned, the young man is accused of murder. Although 
after trial he is acquitted, the suspicion that he may have been guilty 
lingers. Wounded by the disgrace and the defection of the woman he 
is engaged to, he falls under the sinister influence of his brother, who 
is his heir; and at last, when all is about to be made clear, he kills 
the dead girl’s lover, and loses his reason. The story is well told, and 
its accessories are historically adequate, though Miss Bowen is a little 
unkind to Walpole. But everyone who loves romance always is unkind 
to Walpole ; it is one of the drawbacks of being romantic. 


The Approach to the Reformation. By Rocer B, Luoyp; with an 
Introduction by the Bishop oF MANCHESTER. Parsons. 6s. 


We are all nowadays so profoundly penetrated with the historical 
sense, that to ask whether the Reformation was not an irreparable 
disaster to European civilisation seems unpardonably simple. The 
disruption of Christendom, the dissipation of the dream of a world- 
constitution resting on the moral law, these misfortunes, if misfortunes 
they were, were due not to a few isolated acts of wickedness or folly, 
but to vast trains of slow and uncalculated causation, converging 
through centuries to their inevitable end. But, of course, most of 
us believe that the majestic march of inexorable necessity stopped 
about the year 1860. Shortly after that date mankind acquired 
the deadly gift of free will, and definitely wicked men, Germans, 
capitalists, Imperialists and Bolshevists, begin to appear and to do 
things for which not history, but their own naughtiness, must bear 
the blame. A dilemma indeed ; and one which is inevitably suggested 
bya survey of a major movement in the world’s affairs, such as Mr. 

presents in this volume. 

This meritorious and interesting little book is not, however, an 
essay on the philosophy of history, but a contribution to a class of 
which we are glad to believe finds a large and increasing 
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circle of readers, in which the results of original historical scholarship 
are expounded in a popular form. It treats of such subjects as the 
abortive movement for reform by general councils, the German 
mystics and the capture of the papacy by the Renaissance. We 
note two interesting remarks. One, that the Emperors, distracted 
by the alternative of subduing the Pope or of governing Germany, 
failed to accomplish either. The other, attributed to Von Eicken, 
that it is in the study of reaction that is to be found the master key 
to history. Mr. Lloyd, whose bias of interest is definitely theological, 
acknowledges peculiar obligation to Lord Acton’s lectures on “‘ Modern 
History ” and Professor Rufus Jones’ ‘‘ Studies in Mystical Religion.” 


Cambridge Past and Present. By Brian W. Downs. With 16 
illustrations in colour by E. Vulliamy. Methuen. 15s. 

This is an excellent book for the visitor and anyone who wishes to 
get a good idea of Cambridge all round. Mr. Downs, who is a Fellow 
of Christ’s, compresses a great deal of appreciation into his 250 pages, 
and lightens his detail with a perpetual flow of humour. This vivacity 
would have astonished the dons who wrote the text for Le Keux’s 
Memorials of Cambridge eighty years since, but solemnity is now out 
of date, and we read the author’s quips mostly with pleasure. He 
does not confine himself to the colleges and allied buildings, but 
considers also the beginnings of the town and university and such 
outlying gems as Stourbridge Chapel. He gives for each college 
short lists of eminent men, very different from Le Keux’s selections, 
who have generally passed into obscurity. But why call the great 
Bentley a “considerable classical scholar?” It is like saying that 
Gladstone took a considerable interest in politics. Le Keux called 
him a “ celebrated critic,” which is right. Christ’s included Gunning, 
who deserved a mention for his invaluable memoirs of his long life at 
Cambridge. Samuel Butler’s poem was a Psalm of Montreal. His 
view of the “Sims” we have heard endorsed by a contemporary of 
good judgment. The few quotations from well-known writers are 
judiciously made, and the illustrations are attractive. Literary 
worthies are noted, with praise that seems occasionally excessive ; but 
we like the description of Calverley as the ‘‘ Horatian poet.” 

The Musicall Gramarian. By Rocer Nortu. Oxford Univ. Press. 
3s. 6d 

It was certainly time that this fascinating mid-seventeenth century 
tract was republished, and everyone should be grateful to Miss 
Andrews for re-editing it. The curiously involved style, which may 
justly be accused of being ‘‘ quaint,’’ the maddening system of punc- 
cuation, the use of “‘ ye” for “the”: none of these things should 
deter the reader from making the acquaintance of so acute and lively 
a mind as that of the great lawyer, Roger North. It is abundantly 
evident, throughout the short but rambling course of the essay, that the 
author really understood music, and honestly deplored the approaching 
decease of the great Tudor school. To give an idea of the scope of the 
essay one cannot do better than quote ia passage from Sir Richard 
Terry’s introduction : ‘“‘ In his pages we begin to see that seventeenth- 
century ‘problems’ in music were much the same as ours ; that seven- 
teenth-century experiences in music were startlingly likeour own; that 
some of our recent ‘ discoveries’ in music were the commonplaces 
of our ancestors. North’s casual remarks here and there, vivid and 
telling, give us a clearer impression than whole pages of musical 
‘history’ on such various matters as the devastating effect of the 
Restoration on English music ; the organist who cannot be trusted to 
play from his figured bass; the ignoble origin of the concert room, 
that turned us from a nation of cultured music-makers into a nation 
of uncultured music-listeners ; the worship of the singer to the exclu- 
sion of music ; the anachronism of the theatre orchestra ; and so on.” 
To turn to North himself, what could be more sensible and incisive 
than the following: ‘‘ Now to give a censure of this kind of musick 
[an In nomine}], I must owne myself farr from approving it, becaus 
there is no scheme or designe in it ; for beginning midle and ending 
are all alike, and it is rather a murmur of accords, then musick ; there 
wants the proper change of keys, without which consort is lame.” 


ABOUT MOTORING 


BOMBSHELL has been cast into the ranks of sporting 
A motorists by the passing of a trade ban on practically 

all the road competitions which form the usual summer 
programme. The power behind this ban depends almost entirely 
on a bond, which traders are compelled to sign if they wish 
to stage their manufactures at the annual Olympia Show. 
It is too early yet to forecast the precise effects of the ban. It 
will infallibly prevent the factories from being represented by 
their own staff and their own cars and cycles in such events, 
The embargo may conceivably be outflanked by various wiles. 
Resolute concerns may contrive to camouflage their entries. 
But it is more probable that there will be a great slump in road 
trials of all kinds. The speed hillclimb was killed last season 
by the foolhardiness of the general public, which displayed 
alarming suicidal tendencies. The more sedate reliability trial, 
apart from simple club members’ events, may soon be equally 


dead. 
a ” 7 


The general public has no special cause to mourn the decease 
of such sport. Long processions of brilliantly lighted and rather 
noisy cars and cycles threaded certain districts at brief intervals 
throughout the summer, and were, frankly, a rather intolerable 
nuisance to roadside residents. In extreme cases such queues 
contained nearly a thousand people, choked thirty miles of 
road, and might rattle and glitter under bedroom windows 
from 1a.m.to4a.m. There was precious little sport about many 
of the affairs. The drivers were often heavily subsidised, the 
vehicles were by no means always standard, and alleged 
duplicates, bought through the ordinary channels, were not 
necessarily capable of similar feats. The entire cost of this 
quite expensive form of advertising was finally borne by the 
ordinary purchaser. The task set the competitors was either 
so simple that it formed no real test of the car’s abilities ; 
or, alternatively, so freakish that even with a superb driver at 
the helm, victory depended on a fluke or on the meticulous 
accuracy with which a passenger synchronised the watch and 
the speedometer. In the past such trials unquestionably served 
a most useful purpose. They winnowed the wheat from the 
chaff, they developed driving skill, and they gave the ignorant 
buyer a chance to watch all the best cars performing under 
distinct difficulties. 

* ° 7 

Nobody seems to have considered one possible evil consequence 
ofthe ban. Some years ago the citizens of a certain town became 
seriously alarmed about the moral condition of their streets after 
dark. A vigilance committee was appointed, got into touch 
with the police authorities, and contrived to banish all the 
professional women from their area. They congratulated each 
other, and relaxed. The various social workers presently 
reported a vast and alarming increase in seduction cases. 
Similarly, these public trials have formed a safety-valve for 
the licentious instincts of sporting motorists. Theoretically, 
of course, they have been run at legal limit ; but in sober fact, 
as everybody knows, the timing points have been few and far 
between, and a good deal of riotous speed has been permitted. 
Apart from such sheer speed, the effort of steering over vile 
colonial tracks and of climbing abominable precipices has taken 
a great deal of ginger out of the younger and more excitable 
drivers. If no such safety-valve is provided this summer, the 
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Austin from all others. 


Full Catalogue on request to: 





There is a 
character 


about Austin cars which at 
once distinguishes them— 


Although there are three different chassis, and types 
of coachwork suitable to every possible need, yet, 
running through the whole range, there is a pro- 
nounced “family likeness’’ which singles out the 
It may seem to you just a 
matter of design, or of superior equipment, or of 
extra care in finish, but the Austin owner of experi- 
ence knows it to be a combination of all three, with a 
mechanical excellence which no car has ever surpassed. 
Moreover, quality for quality, 
always less expensive in first cost than any other. 


The AUSTIN MOTOR CO. Ltd. 
LONGBRIDGE-.------------- 


LONDON: Showrooms, Service Depot & Hire Dept. 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 (near Marble Arch) 


BIRMINGHAM 


an Austin car 
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The “CARLTON” Saloon, a 


sumptuous Austin “ Twenty™ Model, 


“it £595 











Prices at Works : 
AUSTIN “TWENTY” from £475 
AUSTIN. “TWELVE” from £295 
AUSTIN 


“SEVEN” from £149 
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DYMUTH 


(Regd.) 


MURDER 
to MOTHS 


Never rely on moth balls. Scientific tests have 
proved that moths ignore them completely. 
Nothing in the world will keep moths away like 


Dymuth. 


mut Moths cannot live anywhere near it. 
Scientific tests have proved that too. 
the tin. Might easily save you pounds. 


Costs 1/- 
“ The 


Story of a Great Discovery "—free for a postcard. 


Buy Dymuth at Chemists 


Dymuth, Ltd., 24, Dymuth House, Matlock 




















H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


THE PRESIDENT OF 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
-ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 

graciously om -\ La preside at a Meeting 
Queen's Hall, Langham Place, 


TUESDAY, JUNE 8 Next, at 3.30 p.m. 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED LATER. 


SPECIAL DONATIONS FOR HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS’S LIST. 


will be thankful ived the Treasurer or 
Secretaries at oS. 


Joint Secreteries— 






































RUPTURE 


CONQUERED 
Its Discomfort & Pain Ended 


Wonderful invention acclaimed by medical profession— 
instant and permanent relief guaranteed. 

If you know the discomfort and pain of rupture, send 
to-day for full details of the most wonderful appliance ever 
invented for its relief and cure. It is not a truss. It is 
just a neat, washable little belt with a pad you inflate in 
a second to just the pressure you require to suit your varying 
needs. You can adjust it in a moment, and it cannot possibly 
slip out of place. It is so light and comfortable that you 
positively will not know you have it on. Indeed, you will 
forget the Hernia altogether. 

And it holds with such gentle firmness that in nearly every 
case the broken tissue reunites and the Hernia cures. No 
wonder doctors everywhere recommend it. No wonder 
that great medical journal, The Lancet, has endorsed it 
enthusiastically, as it has never done for any truss. 

Let us send you full details of this wonderful appliance. 
Let us tell you about our remarkable offer of a full personal 
trial absolutely free. It costs you nothing, so why delay ? 
Just pin this advertisement to a sheet of paper, add your 
name and address, and post it to-day; to :— 

THE BEASLEY SURGICAL APPLIANCE COMPANY, 

Dept. 69, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








in later communications, not in the first 
VEINS instance). The “‘ treatment” -_ ae 
are cha exorbitant prices does not 
Weak legs, you. See NOW for our FREE BOOKLE 
i describing ‘‘ Spiralese *’ Seamless tic 
Sprains, etc. Hosiery. © psiess are 50 per cent. less than, 
and quality superior in texture to, any other Hosiery offered. 
It gives you strength without weight. 
BEASLEY SURGICAL APPLIANCES, 
Dept. 69, 26 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
We GUARANTEE perfect satisfaction or money refunded, 
and give you 4 Days Free Trial. 
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public will undoubtedly pay the penalty. Young blood will 
not easily be starved of its excitement. There is only one 
motor race track in this country as yet; the skill of its devotees 
is so phenomenal, and the expense of frequenting it so immense, 
that even the undergraduate type of motoring blood cannot 
afford to use it at all freely. Robbed of their accustomed 
road frolics, our younger motorists are likely to prove extremely 
exuberant ; we must hope that the local clubs will be clever 
enough to organise some blowing-off of steam for such owners. 

* * * 


Apart from this risk, the ban is by no means overdue. Two 
at least of the more popular small cars have achieved gigantic 
sales without any assistance from this rather dishonest form of 
advertising. Just at present certain financiers hope to revolu- 
tionise the cheap car market with the aid of an Austrian inventor, 
whose design apparently lends itself to the production of a really 
commodious car of good performance at no more than £100. 
Price reduction is essential to motoring for the million, and the 
factory which aspires to turning out a thousand cars a week cannot 
afford to subsidise pseudo-amateurs to tour the British Isles 
for six months of every year at its expense. It must trust to the 
good word of one customer to earn it another customer. Never- 
theless, it is a grave blunder to imagine that the sporting instincts 
of young England can be suppressed to order. A safety-valve 
must be found. We should not be surprised to see several 
provincial motordromes opened, and it is conceivable that some 
derelict estate will be converted into a road-racing arena, and 
leased out to the clubs at weekends. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ROM the investment point of view there is little to say 
Fk about the Budget, which has not affected prices one iota, 
unless it be that brewery and tobacco shares are a shade 
firmer on relief from a fear—not very widespread—of the 
possibility of further taxation. Markets have remained inactive 
under the shadow of the coal dispute, but the two features of 
the week have been the change in the rubber restriction scheme 
(referred to in another paragraph), and the slump in nitrate 
shares. I do not believe that this last is quite so natural and 
sudden as may be thought. The Chilean Government, instead 
of reducing the export duty on nitrates, has passed a law com- 
pelling the companies to divide among their workers a small 
percentage of their profits after 8 per cent. has been paid on 
the share capital. The obvious way of avoiding this is to increase 
the share capital by bonus distributions and issues of further 
shares at a low price. Hence, we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of distributions of share bonuses being followed by 
the passing, or serious reduction, of dividends. No doubt the 
competition of the synthetic product is becoming more serious, 
and the nitrate companies are meeting this in the right way by 
amalgamations, which enable working costs to be reduced. 
The Lautaro Nitrate report just issued affords evidence of 
this, and it would require a pessimist of the first water to put 
an unsatisfactory interpretation upon the excellent figures 
cabled over by that company. Still, it is doubtful if the nitrate 
outlook will improve officially until the Chilean Government 
meets the wishes of the industry by reducing taxation. Pur- 
chases in this section are, therefore, speculative at present, 
but in the long run buyers of Lautaro at about £5 2s. 6d. and 
Aguas Blancas at about 22s. will probably make money. 
* * * 


The modification of the rubber restriction scheme came as 
a very welcome surprise to the rubber share market. Had 
there been no alteration then, the export allowance for the 
quarter beginning May Ist, would have been increased from 100 
to 110 per cent., and although it is doubtful if many estates 
could thus increase their output, it would have exercised a 
sentimental effect upon an already falling market, and would 
have played into the hands of the bears and the big American 
buyers whose interest it is to depress the London prices as much 
as possible. Instead of increasing the allowance, the Colonial 
Office maintains it at 100 per cent. of standard production and 
announces that should the average price for the quarter fall 
below Is. 9d. per Ib., there will be a reduction of 20 per cent. 
in the export allowance during the following quarter. Some 
minor changes allowing for greater exports from high yielding 
estates are introduced, but these in the aggregate amount to 
very little. Markets generally being in a depressed state, rubber 
shares are necessarily somewhat affected, and in my opinion 
present prices afford some excellent opportunities of picking 








up high yielding investments in this section, among them being 
Mendaris (referred to below), Pataling (37s. 6d.), Grand Central 
(48s. 9d. cum. div.), Alor Pongsu (50s. cum. div.), Sungkai 
Chumor (5s. 6d.), and London Asiatic (7s. 3d. cum. div.). 

* * * 

Although many rubber shares have been recommended in 
these notes from time to time—to the profit of readers, I am 
glad to say—I suppose the one that has been most frequently 
instanced as being worth buying is Mendaris (Sumatra) Rubber 
and Produce Estates. The reason for this is that the financial 
position of the company was so complicated that its history 
conveyed a false idea of its position and potentialities. A man 
looking up a company whose £1 shares were recommended at 
27s. and finding that, with about £350,000 capital it had 
paid precisely one dividend (and that merely 5 per cent.) during 
its fourteen years existence, and that it was burdened with 
£200,000 of 10 per cent. debentures, might be pardoned for 
failing to see its attractions. These, however, consisted and 
consist of a large estate of absolutely first class quality and a 
very high standard of production. The report for 1925 now 
issued shows a net profit of £83,864 as against £28,418 for the 
previous year, and a dividend of 15 per cent. is declared. During 
the year £6,131 of the debentures were converted into ordinary 
shares, and £46,000 were paid off at a premium of £5 per cent., 
while the rate of interest on the remainder was reduced to 7} 
per cent. Since the end of the year, however, the company 
has repaid half the outstanding debentures, so that the position 
to-day is that, instead of a debenture debt of £200,000 carrying 
interest at 10 per cent. per annum, there is in existence only 
about £73,000 of 7} per cent. debentures. Last year’s crop was 
1,704,370 Ib., but this year’s crop is estimated to be 2,150,000 Ib., 
and with only 1s. per lb. profit this would bring in £107,500 
or more than 25 per cent. on the share capital. At the end of 
the year, the company was in an exceptionally strong financial 
position, for against Sundry Creditors, etc., of £65,000 they had 
cash and investments (nearly all Government securities) aggre- 
gating £180,000. The report certainly confirms the view 
often expressed in this column that up to 40s., Mendaris are 
a cheap purchase. The present price is 39s., but as that includes 
the dividend, it is equal to about 36s. 6d. 

A. Emit Davies. 
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Now is the Time 


to insure your life. To-morrow may be too 
late. To-morrow the doctors may not 
certify you as ‘a good life.” Premiums, 
too, should be considered. As you grow 
older, so they grow heavier. Why not write 
to-day, stating exact age, for particulars of 
policies most suited to your needs, to the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 253 Multons. 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


Founded 
1815. 


Head Offer’ 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. Lidstone, Manager and Act .) 
London: 28 Cornhill, ae | & 17 Waterloo Place, 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE. 


SATISFACTORY POSITION. 








THE QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION. 


The annual general Court of The Iondon Assurance was held 
on Wednesday last at the offices of the Corporation, 1, King William 
Street, London, E.C. 

Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the Governor), in the course of his speech, 
said: The Life Department is of os interest this year as another 
quinquennial period has been completed. If we consider for a moment 
the working of the account during 1925, the last year in the quin- 

uennium, we find that satisfactory progress has been made. The 
fund has been increased by £354,000, and now stands at /£4,326,535. 
The premium income has also increased by £41,800, and now amounts 

to £514,600. The rate of interest earned was /5 7s. 9d. against 
{5 5s. 11d. in 1924, and the market value of the investments con- 
tinues to be in excess of the book value. 
THE QUINQUENNIUM. 

The quinquennial valuation disclosed a highly satisfactory situation, 
on which we congratulate Mr. Hemming, our Life Manager and 
Actuary. The realised profit is such that we are able to give to the 
policy holders in the old series double the amount they received ten 
years ago, and to those insured in the new series a compound rever- 
sionary bonus at the rate of {2 per cent. per annum. Intermediate 
bonus in respect of With Profit Policies included in the present valua- 
tion which may become claims during the current quinquennium will 
be at the same rates. 

With regard to the Fire Account, the year taken as a whole was a 
good one. We were able to increase the premium income by £174,000, 
to transfer to profit and loss account £143,153, against £104,567 a year 
ago, and the fire fund, which now stands at /1,550,000, has been 
increased by £100,000. 

MARINE BUSINESS. 

Turning now to the marine department, this account will perhaps 
share with the life account on this occasion the greatest amount of 
interest, as throughout the whole year marine business has been 
subject to criticism and publicity in the Press and elsewhere. You 
will recollect that I told you a year ago that the business generally 
and hull business in particular were on a non-profit-bearing basis, and 
I welcomed the fact that the principal marine underwriters were 
devoting their serious attention to the situation. I am glad to be able 
to tell you that their efforts have met with some success, though there 
is still room for much improvement. Our underwriters have taken 
their full part in securing such results as have been obtained already, 
and they will continue to co-operate with the other leading companies 
in endeavouring to re-establish the business on a sounder basis. (Hear, 
hear.) I have noticed that a good deal of discussion has appeared in 
the Press as to the methods adopted by various underwriters in the 
conduct of their business; some people holding the view that the 
system of wholesale reinsurance, for example, has been carried too far, 
and others holding that the lines written by individual companies are 
too big. If I may venture to express an opinion I would say that there 
is no particular virtue in one form of insurance over another, and that 
what the market has been suffering from is simply the old story that 
while trade is depressed there is not enough business to go round, 
with the result that someone has to go short and so rates are forced 
down. I know of only two principles that guide our underwriters : 
the first is to serve the public faithfully and efficiently, and the second 
is to make money for the London Assurance. (Hear, hear.) Given 
these two principles, which are the basis of all sound business, it is im- 
material to me whether they accomplish this with or without re- 
insurance. It has also to be borne in mind that reinsurance can only 
exist so long as it proves profitable to both parties concerned in the 
contract. 

You will see from the account before you that we have maintained 
the fund at a million, after transferring {85,104 to the credit of profit 
and loss account. 

The three accounts controlled by the Accident Department 
continue to make steady progress, and the scope of their activities 
is being extended as opportunities permit. 

CREDIT INSURANCE. 


A year ago I touched on the question of Credit Insurance. Since 
then a strong Committee was appointed by Mr. A. M. Samuel, Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Department of Overseas Trade, and a report 
has been issued making certain suggestions which represent the 
unanimous opinion of the Committee. This report will no doubt 
tesult in increased facilities being given to manufacturers and 
traders under the existing exports credits scheme. As far as we are 
concerned we have made a commencement in the insurance of 
traders against bad debts under an arrangement with the Trade 
Indemnity Company. 

It is gratifying to observe that the contingencies account now 
amounts to {500,000. This is an entirely free reserve and, with the 
§ teserve of {1,300,000, forms a substantial sum against the 
increasing demands made upon insurance companies by their 
constituents to extend the scope of their cover. The value of the 
investments continues to be considerably in excess of that shown 
in the balance sheet, and the total value of the assets now exceeds 
eleven millions 


The report was unanimously adopted, a dividend being declared of 
Ts. 3d. per share. 
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Lo a 
Merchandise 


Through an organized Merchandise Department, 
the Westminster Bank is practised in the handling 
of all manner of goods, and is prepared to have 
any consignment unloaded, warehoused, and in- 
sured at the shortest notice. It will issue sampling 
and delivery orders against pro rata payments of 
buyers designated by the customer, and is always 
ready to help the latter to find a market and 
in every way to extend his connexions. 
Detailed information may be obtained 
Jrom the Foreign Branch 
82 Cornhill 
E.C.3 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 























FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND CENTURY 
LIFE OFFICE 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY. 

The annual general meeting of the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Life Office was held on Wednesday at the Holborn Restaurant, London. 

Mr. Alfred Holmes, M.A. (the Chairman of the society), presided, 
and, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said that the 
total of the with-profits life assurances efiected had been considerably 
larger than in any previous year. The amount of the claims paid 
during the year had been 53 per cent. of the sum expected by the table 
of mortality used in the valuation. The amount of profit from life 
mortality had been unequalled by the results of any previous financial 
period, and was, in fact, equivalent to about one and a-half per cent. of 
the life assurance fund. he average rate of interest earned on the 
fund had been £4 19s. od. net, or practically 5 per cent. clear of 
income-tax. Members would realise that a margin of 2 per cent. on 
the whole of the funds in excess of the rate of 3 per cent. taken credit 
for would provide in itself a substantial rate of bonus. There had 
been a material reduction in the ratio of expenses to premium income. 

Dealing with the associated company, the Century Insurance 
Company, the Chairman said he did not propose to refer to the life, 
sinking fund or permanent sickness accounts, none of them being due 
for actuarial valuation during the year. The fire premium income of 
that company continued to progress, the increase in 1925 being nearly 
£28,000, There was a net trading profit of {12,000, and, after including 
the net interest earned, practically {16,000 was available to be trans- 
ferred to profit and loss. The marine account was still conducted on a 
modest scale, and had practically held its own during the year. The 
premium income of the accident and general account had expanded in 
a satisfactory manner, the receipts being about {32,000 in excess of 
those of 1924. The claim ratio had, however, been less favourable, 
and the profits for the year from that account had been nominal, the 
sum of {2,355 transferred to profit and loss being practically identical 
with the net interest earned in respect of the fund. The main feature 
in connection with the profit and loss account was the rise of nearly 
£15,000 in the net interest received. After providing a dividend for 
the shareholders, {34,911 was carried forward, as against (25,556. 

The aggregate funds in the “‘ Century " balance-sheet had increased 
by nearly £53,000 during the year to a total of {2,230,000, in addition 
to which the paid-up capital was {210,000. Asa fact, at 31st December 
last the assets in the balance sheet were worth in the aggregate a 
sum largely in excess of the balance-sheet value. 

As to the Friends’ Provident investments a specially appointed 
committee of the directors had found that their market value still 
stood appreciably above book value. Their funds had increased by 
£458,000, a record, and now amounted to /5,186,000. 

Mr. Robert H. Marsh (Deputy-Chairman) seconded the motion, and 
it was carried unanimously. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


LECTURES 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The Senate invite applications for the University Chair of Modern 
History tenable at Bedford College. Salary {1,000 a year. Appli- 
cations (12 copies) must be received not later than first post on May 
19th, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR, University of London, 
South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


BEDFORD 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


The Council of Bedford College invite applications for September, 
1926, for the following posts :— 

(1). Junior Lecturer in the Department of Mathematics, Honours 
degree Mathematics essential. Salary £325. 

(2). Lecturer in the Department of Geography. 
Geography essential. Initial salary £350. 

(3). Lecturer in Geology and Paleontology in the Department of 
Geology. Degree in Geology essential. Initial salary £350. 

Last date for receiving applications—May 8th. 

For further information apply the undersigned. 


OLIVE E. MONKHOUSE, Secretary. 
W ARDEN 


CROSBY HALL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Warden of Crosby Hall, 
London (International Hall of Residence for Post-Graduate Students), 
to be opened in 1927. 

Candidates must have taken an Honours Degree or its equivalent 
and have had experience in administration. They should be between 
30 and 45 years of age. Salary £300 per annum with board and 
residence. 

Applications must be received not later than the 5th June, 19206. 

For further particulars apply to: 


Honours degree 





OF 


THE SECRETARY, 
The Crosby Hall Association, Ltd. 
92, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W. tr. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
HILL SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 








Mitt 


An examination will be held on the 27th, 28th and 29th May, when 
several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to 
candidates between the ages of 12 and 144 years. The nominal 
value of these Scholarships is {10 per annum, but this sum may be 
increased at the discretion of the Governors up to a maximum of 
{100 per annum ; according to (1) the financial — of the parents, 
and (2) the standard of attainment of any candidate, and the promise 
shown by him. Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further examination 
provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, 
London, N.W. 7. 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Crieket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, &.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

w. on, W.14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.a.; Principal, 

Miss E. E. Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and 
Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Secretary. 


‘THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 











The Agency has been established to enable teachers to find posts in PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES at the lowest possible 
cost. It is managed by a Committee appointed by the Educational Guild, Head- 
mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County 
Schools Association. Registrar :—Miss Cecitry C. WriGHrT. 

8 Oakley House, 14, 16, 18, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One Year - - - - 30s. Od. 
Six Months - - - 15s. Od. 
Three Months - - - Js. 6d. 


(Post free to any address in the world.) 


Toe New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “‘ TENANCY BY THE COURTESY OF ENGLAND ” 
will be given by Mr. F. E. FARRER (of Lincoln’s Inn: Barrister-at- 
Law) at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2) on 
WEDNESDAY, 5th MAY, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Mr. T. Cyprian Williams (of Lincoln’s Inn: Barrister-at-Law). 

A Lecture on ‘CHEMICAL WARFARE” will be given by 
Brig.-General H. B. HARTLEY, C.B.E., M.C., M.A. (Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and late Controller of the Chemical 
Warfare Department in the Ministry of Munitions) in the Chemistry 
Lecture Theatre at the IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY (Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington, S.W.7) 
on THURSDAY, 6th MAY, 1926, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be 
taken by Sir Thomas Holland, K.C.S.I1., K.C.LE., F.R.S., Rector of 
the Imperial College of Science. 

A Course of Two Lectures on “ PROJECTS OF MONETARY 
REFORM ” will be given by Mr. D. H. ROBERTSON, M.A. (Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge) at the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on THURSDAYS, 
MAY 6th and 13th, at 5 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Dr. T. E. G. Gregory, D.Sc. (Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in 
Commerce in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


EUSTACE MILES. 
LECTURES on PRACTICAL SUBJECTS, Apri, To JUNE. 
In the GREEN SALON, 40 CHANDOS STREET, Charing Cross, W.C. 2, 


every THURSDAY at 3.45 and 6.15 p.m. 
“ HINDU CASTE AND WESTERN 





Professor R. K. Sorabji : 
FELLOWSHIP.” 
Mr. Eustace Miles: ‘‘ FASTING AND MODIFIED FASTING.” 
Admission 1s. 
For full Syllabus apply to Lecture Secretary, 40 Chandos Street, W.C. 2. 


a INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 


MAY 6th, at 3.45. 


May 6th, at 6.15. 











Professor E. F. Carritt, M.A., 
will give a course of four lectures on 
AESTHETICS : 
1) ‘‘ Contemporary data for Aisthetics ”’ ; 

(2) ‘‘ Croce and ‘ Expressionism ’ ”’ ; 

(3 & 4) “ Aésthetics after Croce.” 

On Fridays, May 7th to 28th inclusive, at 5.30 p.m. 

Particulars may be obtained from THE DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE, 
88 Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





SCHOOLS 
KING'S LANGLEY PRIORY, HERTS. 


A co-educational Boarding School based upon the educational principles 

of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. The curriculum includes the usual school subjects 
up to University entrance standards ; also the new Art of Eurhythmy as inaugurated 
by Dr. Rudolf Steiner. For terms, etc., apply to Miss Cross. 


LINDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








SOUND education in the healthiest surroundings. Senior 

House and Junior House. Beautiful grounds of six acres, with uninterrupted 

view of English Channel. Special attention to Music, Art and Languages. 
Principal: Miss L. A. Freeman. 


ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
BRISTOL. Founded 1859. Recognised by the Board of Education as an 
efficient Secondary School. Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. Prepara- 

tion for the Public Examinations and entrance to the Universities. Junior School 
and Boarding House for children between 5 and 12 years of age. Entrance Scholarships 
for girls under 14 years of age. 


, 
MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
+ Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmia, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
— and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken it desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

— of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
TRELE. 





= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Good general education on natural lines. Principles of ‘‘ New Ideals 
in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for Matti- 
culation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, French 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, 
Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls from 3 to 
9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NIcHoLis and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENcER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4258. 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS.—Subscribers wishing to notify a 
of address are particularly requested to write early in the 
Notice of any such change received later than Wednesday in each 


week cannot be dealt with. All such communications must be addressed 
to The Manager, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First-class. Small Parties. Accompanied. 


May 17—P YRENEES and CHATEAUX OF LOIRE—27 days 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 


70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
1 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for descriptive List (Gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. Bed- 

room, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night. Full tariff om application. 
Telegrams : “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


—— 


URNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House 

B Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 

ODSHILL PARK, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian Guest 
House, 200 ft. up on Southern Downs every comfort.—Mrs. WYNNE. 








——— 


the 














OTTINGDEAN, SUSSEX.—Guests received in comfortable 
house close to sea and downs. Terms: Season 4 gns., out of Season 3 gus. 
—Address St. Margarets, Rottingdean. Telephone 36. 


ONDON.—Private Home, St. John’s Wood Quarter. With every 
L comfort, excellent cuisine, garden; would welcome Anglo-Indian or other guests. 
Retired and charming position, yet witkin 15 minutes Oxford Circus. French,Ger- 

man and Spanish spoken.—** The Turret,” Chislett Road,N.W.6.Tel.,Hampstead 8880 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holidav 
Home (600 ft. up). Seventy rooms ; electric light ; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 52s. 6d. to 65s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 
Lig ogg ny VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2, )evington 


Gardens. Best locality, central. Large, bright rooms. Wireless. Tennis.— 
Mrs. H. RoGers (cookery diploma). Tele.: 866. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 




















A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
4 experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., Typed. Temporary and permanent 
4 Typists sent out.—Miss ROBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road, Chancery 8381. 





Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, 
4 52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 

FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 

OTSWOLD COTTAGE to let, furnished ; 


bus service.—Upland Cottage, Birdlip, Gloucester. 


Translations.— 








6 rooms, bath, good 





OUBLE BED-ROOM TO LET in Flat, W.C. (gentlefolk) ; 
Breakfast, attendance, bath, ‘phone, etc.—Box 183, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Vasa oy oo a ta Ae le t # | 
> 


BOUND BOOKS 


Messrs J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., commend to the notice of 
bibliographers, and to lovers of information about fine 
books, a Catalogue which has just been issued by their 
Bound Book Department; there will be found a record 
of masterly activities and a list of rare or beautiful and 
desirable works. 











Free on application to 


J.& E.BUMPUS, Ltd 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 























The payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES 


imposes serious and 


INEVITABLE 


burden upon successors to 
estates. To provide against 
possible serious loss consult 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Representatives Everywhere. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
HOLBORN BARS, EC.1. 


es ane 























OOKS.—George Wheler, a Journey into Greece, curious plates 
1682, £3 38. od.; Bacon's Sylvarum 1670, {2 2s. od. ; Semeca’s Works, 1620, 
£3 38.od.; Thackeray's Works “ Oxford "’ Ldition, 17 vols., morocco, fine set, 

£4 tos. od.; Erskine’s Vanished Cities of Arabia, 25s. met for 13s. 6d.; Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 2 large vols., 1889, {2 10s.; Strickland’s 
Dictionary of Irish Artists with 150 portraits, etc., 2 vols., 1913, {2 28.; Casanova’s 
Memoirs in French, 8 vols., {2 2s. ; Century Cyclopedia of Names, half morocco, 30s. ; 
Sadler's Commentaries on New Testament, 1898, 12 vols., 358.; Hannay'’s Sex Sym- 
bolism, 2 vols., 25s. ; Edmund Caudler on the Edge of the World, new copy, 6s., pub. 
tos. 6d.; Weigall’s Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, illus., 32s., pub. £3 3s. ; The Par- 
son’s Horn Book, curious plates, only 2 copies done 1831, £3 38.; Weininger, Sex and 
Character, 1906, 258.; Oscar Wilde’s A Woman of No Importance, 1903, 21s. ; 
Plutarch’s Lives, 1603, {9 9s.; Mead’s Thrice Greatest Hermes, 3 vols., 1906, £3 35. ; 
Mead’s Pisti’s Sophia, very rare, 1896, £3 10s.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s. 6d. ; 
pub. 25s.; The Beggar's Opera, 14 caricatures by Powys Evans, 2s., pub. 7s. 6d. ; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, “ Cacrieon Edit., 9 vols., as new, £5 5s., pub. {9 98.; 
Cook 25 Great Houses of France, {3 3s.; Burton's Arabian Nights, 17 vols., {15 ; 
Rousseau’s Confessions, illus. with Etchings, privately printed, 2 vols., 24s., pub. 
£3 38.; Memoirs of Monsieur D’Artagnan, trans. by Nevill, 3 vols., 24s.; Hamerton’s 
Paris, Large paper, {2 2s.; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 28.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1925, 
£2 2s.; Dicken’s Sketches by Boz, First Octavo Edit., 1839, £3 10s.; Master Hum- 
phrey’s Clock, 1840, rst Edition, 3 vols., 25s.; Perrin’s British Flowering Plants, 
4 vols., 1914, £8 10s. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
I am the most expert book finder extant. BOOKS WANTED.—Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Harford’s Fan, The Story of a Young 
Girl's Life, 3 vols., 1892 ; Hudson's The Purple Land that England Lost, 2 vols., 1885, 
Hudson's Naturalist in La Plata, 1892; Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893.—-BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








ee ppmeny COTTAGE in Suffolk, only 15s. 6d. weekly. Long 
- - 33 tenant.—THE PEASANT SHoP, 41 Devonshire Street, Theobalds 
oad, W.C. 1. 


URNISHED BEDROOM TO 
geyser, bath.—Apply, Commonwealth 
Red Lion Square, Holborn. 
EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186, Cromwell Road, S.W. 5.—Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private rooms, 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms. Telephone : Western 4948 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY.—Furnished house to be let for 
three months from June 7th, suitable for two or three people.—Apply by 
letter or ‘phone, DULY 28 Guessens Road. Tel. Welwyn Garden 278; London 





LET; gas and electric light, 
Work Centre, 18 Princeton Street, 




















LOW’S 
SUPPLEMENTS 


PENCIL SKETCHES by LOW previously published: Mr. H. G. 
Wells*; Mr. Ramsay MacDonald*; Mr. Amold Bennett*; Lord 
Oxford*; Mr. Joseph Conrad*; Sir W. Joynson Hicks*; Mr. 
Bernard Shaw; Mr. Lloyd George; Mr. St. Loe Strachey; Sir 
Austen Chamberlain; Lord Beaverbrook; Mr. Philip Snowden; 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 

Copies of the above sketches are now obtainable. Those marked * 
are One Shilling each, the remainder Sixpence each, postage One 
Penny extra per sketch. 


FRAMES. 
Suitable black polished wood frames (complete) are also obtainable, 
specially made for Low’s Sketches, at 2s. 6d. each, postage 1s. 
extra for 1 or 2 frames. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

















y= SPEAKING VOICE.—Right Breathing, proper Articu- 
lation, good accent taught; defects cured. Very successful methods.— 
Apply Miss WiInriFRED BAYLey, 34 Baker Street, W. 1. 


EAL HARRIS.—LEWIS AND SHETLAND HOMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free on request, stating 
shades desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland 


EAL SHETLAND Pullovers, Jerseys, Cardigans, Stockings,Scarves, 
ete. Finest soft cosy Shetland wool, extremely light and elastic, knitted for 
you personally by expert knitters. Shetland prices FAR LESS than shop 

trices for an inferior article.—Send postcard for illustrated booklet to Wm. D. 
OHNNSON, ST3, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, N.B. 


PRING IS HERE!—Have your Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 
etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff.— 
Write for descriptive price list or send garments for free estimate, Lonpon 

TuRNING Co., Turning Specialists since 1897 (Dept. E.), 16 Chardmore Road, London, 
N. 16. Wecollect. ‘Phone Clissold 4777. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W.1 


Tel. : Mayfair 2959. 

















OOKS.—Story of the Nations, 67 vols., {9, cost {25 ; Smollett’s 
Novels, 12 vols., 428., cost £3 128., Arthur Maclean's Works, 9 vols., £5 53., 
cost {9 9s. ; George Morris, Heloise and Abelard, 2 vols., signed copy, £4 48. ; 

Wheatley’s London, Extra illustrated, extended to 6 vols., {40; Symonds Ben- 
venuto Cellino, 2 vols., First Edition, {12 ; London Spy, 1699-1700, 18 parts com- 
plete, £5; Hodgkin's Rariora, 3 vols., £3, cost £6 6s.; Cruikshank Comic Almanac, 
to vols., 1835-53, complete set, £36; zac’s Novels, etc., 53 vols., £12; Blake's 
Designs for Gray’s Poems, 1922, {10, cost {15; Newgate Calendar, 4 vols. in 3, 
1824, illus., rare, £4 48.; Punch, 167 vols., 1841-1924, £28; Browne's Hydrotaphia, 
Urme Burial, etc., First Edition, 1658, rare, £5; Blavatsky’s Secret Doctrine, 4 
vols., £3 38. Rare Books supplied. Please state wants. Cataloguesfree. Libraries 
or parcels of books purchased for cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Expert Bookfinders, 
2x John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


COPY of the RATIONALIST REVIEW and full particulars 
of the RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION sent gratis.—Address Warts, 
5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? You can't kee 

use Blattis, the guaranteed scientific remedy which has st test for 30 years. 

, 18. 4d., 28. 6d., 48. 6d., post-free from Sole Makers: HoWARTHS, 473 
Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores 








them if you 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 






























French Studies and Reviews 





By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Author of “ Literary Studies and Reviews,” “ A Fool i’ the Forest.” 7s. 6d. 
This book continues the work begun in “Literary Studies and Reviews,” but concentrates almost wholly on certain 


tion by LILIAN A. CLARE 


The author here demonstrates the “ mystic’ nature of e primi- 
tive’s perception of all around him, which gives to his thought a 
different direction from our own. 





currents in French literature. 


How Natives Think 


(Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures). 
By Prof. LUCIEN LEVY-BRUHL. Authorized oe 








The Discovery of Intelligence 
By JOSEPH K. HART. 10s. 


This book has been selected by the American Library Association 
at the request of the Committee on International Co-operation of the 
League of Nations for inclusion in an international list of books. 


Paths to World Peace 


2s. 6d. 


By BOLTON C. WALLER, B.A. 5s. 


“In addition to a lucid style he blends his criticism with constructive ideas and suggestions.” 


German Colonization, Past and 
Future 


—Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


The Limited Market 


Its Cause, Remedy and Consequences. 





By Dr. HEINRICH SCHNEE, late Governor of German By P. W. MARTIN. 4s. 6d. 


East Africa. Jilustrated. 


The treatment throughout is non-technical, the book being intended 


With an Introduction by W. H. DAWSON. not only for the economic specialist but still more for the lay reader 


In this book one of the ablest and best informed of German 
Cotenies administrators places before the English-speaking public the 


case for German colonization. 


who wishes to get beneath the surface of things down to the roots 
of our present difficulties. 


Free Thought in the Social Sciences: 
Their Character and Limitations. By J. A. HOBSON 10s. 


“A work of the greatest value to the student of society, and in particular of social psychology. . . . Mr. Hobson's 
book is a splendid example of ‘disinterested’ thinking expressed with his customary lucidity and gentle, but mordant, 


irony.”—Nation. 


Personality and Reality 





A Study in Moral Theory 


A Proof of the Real Existence of a Supreme Self. 
By J. E. TURNER, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Philosophy in By Professor JOHN LAIRD, M.A. 10s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


the University of Liverpool. 


“An important contribution to the literature of theism.” 





“This book is worthy of its author, and it will no doubt take 
—Church Times. its place among the best British text-books on Ethics.”—Times. 





The Sacred Tree 
Being Part II. of “ The Tale of Genji.” (Fourth Impression.) 
By LADY MURASAKI. Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 10s. 6d. 


“We surrender ourselves to equal sensations of astonishment and of captivity. . . . Lady Murasaki practically 
fashioned the instrument which she uses with such unfaltering art. This fact alone is enough to make the book a 


wonder.” —Observer. 


The Pool 
By ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


The average “slum novel” is either a “ shocker” or a tract. Mr. 





The Devil 


7s. 6d. By LEO TOLSTOY. 3s. 6d 
Translated for the first time by AYLMER MAUDE. 


Bertram’s is neither. His characters belong to the Southern river- It has the magical touch of the master; the people in it come 
side of London, but they are also ordinary human beings. alive at the first mention of them.”—Observer. 
* 
What to Look for in a Prospectus 
With a Note on Balance Sheets. By A. EMIL DAVIES. 2s. 6d. 


“Brightly written, easily intelligible to the most uninitiated, it covers far more ground than its title suggests, 


and includes a very shrewd investment hint.”—Economist. 
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